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FOREWORD 

The National Center for Research in Vcxjational Education, the National Institute of ' /"^ 
Education, and the project advisory panel and staff are pieced with the interest and support we 
have received for this conference, e^ecially since it reffectTenthusiasm for ike experiential 
learning concept * ■ ' 

• Planning the conference entaifed identifying exciting programs and con'facting irrdiyiduais 
involv£dwith fixp«|'iential education at the nationat arid local levels- Busine«, Industry, labor," 
education, and community organizations were represented. As a result, conference participants 
interacted with p^inels pf experts who were eminently qualified Jo discuss their experiences as they 
related to Experiential Education Policy Guidelines. - \ . \ 

We hoge ttrat.experiential education^ practitioners and policy makers will find the guidelines 
relevant and helpful, and that tfiey wilj benefit from the insighte^ind suggestions exprtfssed by our 
advisory panel m^bers and the conference panelists. 

For their conteibutions to this docyment, appreciatioivfTexpre^d to the advisory panel 
members and the other conference panelists for their substantive ideas and insights; to Dr. Herbert 
A. L^ine f(»r chairtng^the confei^nce; to Richar^ Graham, Kenneth Edwafds, Joseph Durant, and 
Robert Sexton who served with distinction as speakers for the conference; and to Betty Anh 
.Dennij$e4i for reviewing ti^ . • • 

Recognition is due Richard Miguel for his overall directlor^ of the project; Louise Wasson for 
coordinating the conference; Marcia Rose for writing the documentary accoufjts of the panels** 
deliberations; Carol Beckman-and Louise Wasson for askance in preparing the report; and Kay 
Freeman for conference tape transcriptions. Special appreciation is extended to the National 
Institute^of Education for funding this project, and to Dr. Ronald Bucknam, NIE Program ©fflcer, 
for f\is assistance in designing the conference and for his guidance and suppor,^^ rough out the 
project. 

^ ' * ' *• 

A special acknowledgement is du^ to th& Honorable Mary Kohien Her panel presentation was 

so cofppellifig and.acclaimed that we have lrK:luded it in ite'entirety in this document. Also, among 

her anecdotes, she related the phrase: "But for me, it wouldn't work/' We felt that this phtase 

speaks to the sense of worth that all per^ns associated with experiential education must come 

to know. Consequently we have chosen this phrase for the title of the document. 
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' . PREFACE 

a 

\ .. ' 

Seeing the need for ctarification of current and emerging policy issues, theJVational institOte 
of Education {NME) requested that a study be undertaken by the National Center for Research in 
Vocationai Educstion to produc&poUcy guideline recommendations for exf^erientiai education. 
The National Center commissioned a.nationai advisory panel of distinguished representative of 

m< n a 9 e m a nt r4a'3or, e du ci tion, and community gro u ps tQ^imlop th»gukWlim IT his p a nel is 

listed on ^e pieceding page.) After ^e advisory panel complete^ the guidelines, selected practi- . 
tioners were invited to a confierence for the purpose of reviewing the sidelines and providing 
comments on ^eir utility .and acceptability. '. 

This dcxument represents the proceedinip of the invttationa! c6nfereA:e. it provides the 
practitioner with insights inte critical issues related to experiential educstion and helpful hints 
regarding the implementation of ^e acKrisory panel's guideline The conference proce^ings along 
with the advisory panel's guidelines document the primer on experiential education programs, and 
the project's annotated bibliography (see back cover for further information) are timely and down- 
to-eari)i resources for educational prictiticHiers and ccnnmunity representatives Invoiyed in policy 
making and implementation of experiential education. 

Procedurss ^ 

^ The project was conducted during the period of July 1, 1977 throu^ N<^ember 30^ 1978. 
The following are the major events that led to the development of the guideline recommendations. 

Establishing the Advisory Pans! 

Representatives from NIE and the project staff and Dr. Herbert A. Levlne, the projefct's 
advisory panel chairperson, met at the National Center to select the members of . the advisorypanel. 
It was decided that: (1) broad representation from management, tabor, eckication, and community 
groups at a national level would be most durable; ^2) four representatives from each group would 
be selected; and (3} representatives from tire Depar^ent of Health, Eckication, »td Welfare and 
from the Dejpartment of Labor jshould serve as ex-offlcio members. A complete list of the advisory 
p^ei members can be found on page il. - 

IdentificMtion of Imm 

At Its second meeting, the advisory panel t^reed upon sixteen issue areas: clarifying intended 
outcomes; deveioping experiential (H>portunities; structuring experience; diversifying experience; 
asiesringeffectivenaii; {dentifying ex{»f^efiti^ iear^iers; creating a divefve.an^V of experiences; 
paying expalential teamers; expanding experiential education; maintaining commitment; Marker 
dlsplicem^t; ojasetving legal reciulrements; granting cnsdlt; recognizing expenses for. their 
marketi^e v^ue; pr^NHing e(^,^ational personnel; »Ki pn^arii^ pemmnei from the vvorkpiace. 
The profect staff mac^ site visits* to vwlous programs, interviewed experiential educators, reviewed 
the literature pertinent to the is»jes, and asembled two reactor groups: (1 )'program coordinators 
and students, and {2} program policy makers. ^ 



Guideline Recoitifrmidatkms * 

Tlif pinel wai dividtd into tiiree lubcwflmittees whrch' nwt twice to develop sideline 
recortimtnditions and to provicle guidance to the staff in formuiating the related dlicusslon of the 
issues. These issues and guitiellne recommendations were reviewed by two reactor groups of program 
coordinators, students, and policy makers representing sixteen different experiential programs. At 
the panel's tiilrd meeting, the guideline recommendations were reviewed, and final modifications 
were made. The document which contains thcae issue statements and guideline recommendations 
vvas written ami subsequently reviewed by the advisory ^ei, substantive experts in experiential 
education and related ffelds, and the National Institute of Education's project officer. 

fnvimiotml Conftfwn&t ^ . 

< The issue statements and guideiine recommendations were pre«nted and discussed at an 
invitational conference on November 16-17, 1978. This conference provided suggestions on the 
various uses of the juidellrw recommendations. Conference presenters were alumni of experiential 
education programs,-program coordinators, labor and mwiagement representatives, researchers, and 
r^resentatlvet from major experienti^ educa?i«i organizations. The prMenters |ddressed the issue 
themes and the importance of the guidelines; they also provided examples from practice. This<eport 
contains documentary aocounts of the conference p»ticipants' reactions to the guideline recom- 
mendations. The guideline recommendations addressed by the participants of the Invitational 
conference can be found on the following pa^. 

(vhile the guidelines document. Experiential Sdu{^tion Policy Guidelines, represents a 
significant, collaborative contributiort of the various sectors represented by the advisory panel, 
the petipectlves #nd suggestions provided by sttidents, leaders In the experiential education field, 
emplo^ft, and representatives from^rganized labor add a practical dlmeniion tfiat the reader 
should find highly illurrilnatlng. 



Richard J. Miguel 
Project Director 

The National Center for Re^arch 
in Vocational Education 



. "\ EXPERtEl^TfAL EDUCATION POLICY GUtOELtNES 

1 LIEARNER OBJECTtVES 

Ex^srisntiai education g^s shouHl be translated into Sfsecif ic iearner objectives and should be 
stated )r tQ/ms ^at reflect shared understanding among ait participants. Criteria for evaiu£^ing the 
objectives are part of this shared understanding. ' .1 

2 S^TE SELECTION I 

Experiential learning sft^ should be developed for prpgrams on the basis of the potential for 
'delivering long-term personal, social, educational, or careef -development benefits. 

3 EyALUATION ^ 

Evaluatipw should be a continuous process involving ail participants; this process ^ouid be 
conductki according to terms and procedures established in the planning stages. ^ 

4 STRUCTURE FOR LEARNING ' 

Experiential learning should be structured to stimulate learning through meaningful activities, ^ 
including opportunities for reflection and interpretetion. 

* • V 

5 DIVERSITY OF EXPERIEIMCES 

The learner's overall set of experiential education opportunities ^ouid include a diversity of 
learning and work experiences* ^ . 

6 IDENTIFICATION OF LEARNERS ^ .; 

All learners should have the opportunity to participate in programs and should be invblved in 
determining their assignments. Participation shcHitd be ba^ on a clear and shared understanding 
of certain factors; (1 } the skills, knowledge, and attitudes the learner is expect ^ cievetop; 
(2) the. learner's need, readiness, and capacity for developing them; and (3) avaitabitity of resources 
and opportunities* 

7 ACCESS TO VARIOUS EMPLOYMENT LEVELS 

Experiential learning opportunities should be developed at various employment levels within 
community work sites. , . 

8 PROGRAM EXPANSION 

Experientiai ieam . jpportuniti^ should be developed gradually, expanding only after pilot 
programs have den .nstrated success. 

9. COMMITMENT TO PROGRAMS \ 

Cooperating organizations should be erK:bu raged to sustain their involvement over given periods 
of time. The nature and extent of this commitment should be agreed upon in thfe planning stages 
by all involved, 

10 WQRKER PROTECTION . . , 

The presence of exfjeriential learners In the workplace. should /lot result in the diiplacerfient of 
workers. If ^e msrk force is reduced white a program Is in effect, any required reductlons4n 
experiential learners or other program .modifications should be made according to tferms agreed 
upon in the planning stages. . . 
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Aii p«fiont rstponsfbis for txperiintial programt should be thoroughly familiar with tegal 
raquir«mtntt and ramlficatioht as thay apply:to expariantial leamars. 

12 PAfp EXPEmENCES . ■ ^ '■ 

Salary inuts should tip cooperatively €^ided4jpQn by all parties Involved Irr the program, working 
Althin the context of the appropriate laws, requlatiofts, and collective bargaining agreements. ^ 

13 ACADEMIC CBEWT 

The criteria for granting credtt-to learners for participation ih experiential education programs 
should be agreed upon- in the planning stages by teachers, administrators, program staff, and the 
ager»py ,^vinting the cradit. ' 

H EMPLOYMENT CREDIT ^ . 



Credit for previous experience in experiential education programs should be considered by labor 
and management. . . ^ 



15 PREPARATION OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

Educational personnel associated with the program should be given a thorough understanding of 
the woric settings, the potentiai of the learners' experiences, and their own roles in assisting the 
learners to achieve the program putposes.' Participating oi^iizations ^ould assume full responsi- 
bility fot the training, compensation, and recognition of alt personnel who implement the program. 

16 PREPARATION OF WORKPLACE PERSONNEL 

Personnel from the workplace who are called upon to interact with experiential learners should 
receive comprehensive orientation to ^ir roles In experimitial education. Collaboration between 
these vyorkers and the program staff should be maintained on a^systematlc basis for the duration 
of the program. Participating organizations should assume full responsibility for the adequate 
training, compensation, and recognition of all penonnel who implement the program. 




( -EXPLANATION OF TERMS 



. The use of the generic term ^xperientiai education programs is meant to Include programs 
such as experience-bsed ac^emic prcjgrams (e.g., Experlerice-Ba^ Career Education); cooperative 
vocational education programs ie.g., secondary scbooi CQoperative'^istributlvel^ucation); service ' 
learning programs (e.g., programs under tiie auspices of the National Commission on Resources for 
Youth); erfiployment training, and educational motivation programs (e.g., CETA Youth Pr<^rams, 
70CX)1, Ltd.); appSrentic^ip programs {e.g., the Sch 'Ol-to-Work Initiative Progrsm); general work 
-experience programs; and career ex^jloration programs {e.g., the Executive High School Internships 
Program).. Information regarding these and other programs can be found in another publication of 
this project: Experiential Education: A Primer on Programs. 

' The terms used in the study are explained briefly. 

Experiential learning refers to the procjss of learning about vw>rk and other life roles by studying, 
observing, and performing'them in any environment (usually outside the school) where those 
roles octur. 

Experiential education refers to planned educational experiences designed to enable learners to 
^acquire attitudes, skills, and knowledge for work and other life roi^ by participating in work 
settings. This is an inclusive term incorporating all progbms that depend upon Experiential learning 
as a principal learning process. This study focuses primarily on work-oriented experiential education. 

Program refers to any organized effort to effect experiential education. It may be referred to as a 
pi-qgrarn'or, for example, it may be part of a course or existing program in a school. 

Leamers^refer to the individuals for whom the experiential program is intended. 

Participants refer to all persons involved in an experiential program— namely, learners, parents, 
labor and management representatives, program staff, and teachers, administrators, counselors, 
and other school personnel. 
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OVERVIEW OF CONFERENCE PROCEEDfNGS 



OVERVIEW 



ThisconTerence of experiential educstipn practitioners addressed the utifity and acceptability 
of the experientia! edt^caticMi po!icy guldeiin<*s developed by the proj^t's advisory coinmittee. 
Thi3 report of ^e conference proceedings details the practitioners' assessmefit of the guidelines 
atong'with suggestions and, recommendations for implementation of those guidelines. 

The conference consisted of five presentations and eight panel discussions^ Each of the f 
presentations addressed aii of the guidelines from a unique perspective. The first part of this report 

contains those presentations. ^ ' ' 

* 

The second part of the report includes summaries of the commentaries on seiec?*Ki guidelines. 

These summaries reflect the ccwnments, suggestions, and recommendations of the p-^jtitionerg who 

served on the eight discussion panels at the request of the project's advisory committpe. , 

• • ^ 

The consensus of the conference participants was that the sidelines are well designed and - 
^ouid be a useful resource to representatives of business, labor, ^ucation, and the genera! com* 
mupity who are involved in experiential education. The following statements are highlights of the 
excellent suggestions and recommandation| resulting from the conference deliberations, 

• We who would guide' experiential learning ought to conc^trate on the kids who are just 
not getting out of bur educational system what they should. We need to measure our work 
by how in the next ten years we do a job for these kids. You have addres^d this well in 
your guidelines. Richard Graham • ^ 

• We think that quality ydtjth participation programs should provide more than just work, 
for work itself will not meet the needs of many of these youngsters. A quality youth 
participation program foster^ the growth of the human qualities. Mary Kohler 

• Experiential learning builds miny brid^— for example, built bridges putting this 
project together. Experiential learning links the world of school with the world of work. 
It can link the liberal arts with practical application. It can also link organize labor, 
business, education, and commurtity-based organizations in a common effort. 
/^erineth Edwards ^ i ^ 



People wbo are responsible for these programs must be surei-li^rners are gettipg quality 
learning sites. Time is wasted if they are Hot going to get anythfhg out o^ it. Jos&ph Dur^t 

We need a guide to show us where we're going and a way of knowing when weiiave arrived. 
The lack of clear objectives in many experiential education programs has contriUjted to 
several dilemmas common to the field.- Warren Meyers 

One of the b^ic functionrof the program is to te^h studente an independent decision* 
nraking p^ess, not only for reaching career decisions, but also' for reaching other decisions 
theyj^^ to make every, day. Mary Caves ^ ^ 

The diversity in the non-profit sector allows stJdents,to gain valuable experience. They can 
develop many skills and try out new ideas more easil^^ap they^ could in more stn^ctured 
setting. Mary Ann Garwy WiiHi^r ' ' 

It appears to me that the guidelines are right on target in addressing issues we face oH a 
daily basis. Mary Ann Payne » 
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OVERVIEW 



The guideline on academic credit 1»ils to chalfenp the acade.-nic commuaiiy sufficlentfy 
abovit what Is and is not academic. John Strange . 'V 

• Preparation of management personnel should be incorporated alon^ with that of '-^ 
educational personnel. Ray WH/iams v ^ 

.• You can't assume you are all on the same wave length. When problems occur in collab- 
oration, tfiey almost ahftfays have their roots in the group's reason for psirticipating and ■ . 
their understanding of the program's purpose. Miqhoef Harf 

• One of the exciting aspects of work ir? experiential ^ucation is tfiat we don't know exactly 
what's going to fjappwi next The guidelines should provide encouragdment to people just 
Starting but. Robert Sexton 

The work of the profect's advisory committee, Ei^pen'entiai Education Policy Guidelines, 
along with the insights and suggestions resulting from tfiese conference proceedings, rfiake a 
significant contribution to the field of experiential education. We hbpe-that practitioners will fjnd 
both documgnts use^l in providing youth with quality experiential learning opportunities.' |^ 
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OPENING REMARKS 1 

Herbert Levins ' 

Professor of Labor Studies 

Rutgers, The State Uniyerssty of New Jersey > 

The advisory parxel was composed of labpjr and management refiresentaiwes, educators, and 
eommunity leaders. As a consequence of its makeup a great effort at colt^boration was started. 
There have been strong differences of opinion on cbrtain issues, int^aive give and take, and finally; 
'an accommodation o1 differences^l^lting in an ejtcellent document. 

I encourage ail qf you to comment extensiv^y on any ajspect of this guidelines document 
which ycHj feel will strengtfien it and make it more useful. 1 WHeve you*ll have the best guidelines 
that have ev^r been developed in the area of experiential learning when we get through. We wer^'t 
always confident this w^id happen. In feet we had great difficulty defining the guidelines. Most 
of us knew nothing at^ut experiential learning when we started. It took some ^ime for us to realize 
what we were-being asked to do. I think now wesunderstand what we're doing. 

f 

On? of the tasks was to educate the educators. Some of the iaixsr and management peopfe 
took that on with alacrity and gave a surprising amount of their tlme'to^he project In fact, one of 
the most exciting parts of this whole project w^ the amcHjnt of time that, the lay people put in to 
thinking through these ideas. For those of you who are actively engaged in experiential learning 
programs, f think it is a sign of encouragement to see just how much hefp you can get from labor, 
management, and community repre^ntatives When they are complefefy invwved in the plianning, 
development, and administration of^a program/ j 

V. ^ It seems to me that through ouXdisc«5sions have put aside many of the problems that * 
could- develop in an experiential program. So many attitudes and prejudiced have been well ai^alyzed 
and debated in bur group that it wcHild seem to me we have developed some useful ways to avoid a ; 
lot of unnecessary distfess in setting up the^ programs. ^ ^ ; 

^ I must'sgy the Ohio Stat^ staff on^this project and the NIE staff have ^cepted qriticism, have 
complied with changes, and have them^lves contribute^ in many ways to the totality of this docu- 
ment. In all, a good job has been dftne. Those of us who are going t§ sign off pnl;he project are v 
pleased to have qur names associated with the end product 
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Richard A. Graham 
Youthwork, l/\c. 
^Washington,' D.C. 



The participants at this conference bring considef^dbie experience and expertise to their task 
of confrmenting on the guidelines for experiential education. It's a good job. 

The'broad purpose of these guidelines is lo guide the design of programs through which youth 
vyill become better p^epar^d tor work and other adult life roles and, in the process, to cause no 
harm to othere. Jobs won't be taken away from adults who need them; justifiable rights for teachers 
apd counselors won't be lost . - * ^ ^ 

Where 'the best of experience dnd expertise may come up short is in finding ways to be sure 
>that a program delivers its money's worth-that a complex mix of education, training, job place- 
ment, income transfer, and job protection for adulter gives more benefits per dollar to more people 
than do the alternatives. An underlying assumption in most of the CETA youth programs is that 
the best compromise between these overlapping objectives is to pay young people the minimum 
wa^e, that this will provicfe th^ ^i^ith realistic incentives for learning and performance, that it will 
transfer to young people fromiow-income famili^an apjpropriatf amount of Income, apd that it 
will avoid undercutting the jobs of adults. The problem in the past is that undue numbers.of youfig 
people have been paid for not working, for not doing a decent job-in short, for learning the wrong 
lessons. Another problem noted in your comments is the matter of youth doing work that^adults 
might otherwise do. ' ^ v ^ - 

A part of the solution is to create additional jobs, to create new jobs for youth^nd that's 
where Youthyvork, Inc. may have some ideas for you. Youthwork, in behalf of the Dfepartment of 
Labor,, is' supportiflg -projects that attempt to prepare kids for work in grealistic way and, at the 
same time', to create jobs for young people. Generally, you can't createjbbs in the private sector 
until business gets better, but Youthwork Is supporting projects where kids create jobs for them- 
'Selves-schooi-sheltered, incon^e-pVoducing jobs. There^^some great examples of just that around 
the country-where kids run thBi^own small businesses, where they ln^^ an opportunity to be held 
responsible for therriselves and to others. . , ^ 

But that is no cause for self-congratulsftion. There are a few good things going but, overall, in 
spite of all of the social legislation of the 1960s and 1970s, the pHght of poor minority youth has 
gotten substantiaHy worse. If you can believe the statistics, chances for employment for popr black 
youth,. as compared with white youth, are about twice as bad as they were fifteen years agoV Not 
only is the unemployment rate substantially highsf for poor minority you^, but there is a smaller 
percentage of rfimority young people in the labor force today than fifteen years ago. No pne knows 
why! . . 

% - 

Earlier this year, I gave the keynote speech for a symposium hosted by the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education. The symposium was entitled Alternative Perspectives on . 
Investigating the Consequences of Experiential Education. I took the perspective of a philosopher \ 
investigating the consequences of.fiXper|(a^tiai education. I have b^n isked to share that -perspective 
with yoj. It started off with a little di^^tt^e that went like this: 
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Philosopher: Agonese, would you say tha^ experiential education is all ot education or a part? 
Agonese: Clearly it is a part. . ^ ' • ' 

Philosopher: If it is a part! what is its relation to ^e whole? What difference does experience rpake? 

Agonese: You have eariler persuaded me that experience makes the difference between true . 
knowlAige and right thinklog, that if someone tells me the way to where I want to go. f may think ^ 
rightly about it, but If I trav^at road for myself, I know truly the way. 

Philosopher: Must you then go everywhere yourself? 

Agonesfe: I think not But 'p am told many things and can test the truth of some by experience; 
then perhaps I can better judge the truth of others. 

Phildsopher: Wall, then, if experiential education's a part of all education, does it have the same 
aims as the whole or differing aims? 

/ Agonese: It must have the same; ' 
Philosopher: ■ Then experiential «ducation must be able to state its aims because if It does not know 
where it b heading, \Xp^ not know when it gets there. ' 

Agonese: There can be Vio question about it. , 
Philosopher:. What then ought to be the airn of experiential education? 

Agonese: Surely it must be a good.iife. . . : _\ 

Philosopher: Would you s^ a good life or the good life? (Pause) - . - 
Agonese: I would say good life. 

Philosopher: And what would you say is the essence of the good life? 

The point I wanted to get at here is that the phildsopher and Agonese, in looking at the aims ■ 
of experiential education, could only conclude that they are the same as all of education, And they 
concluded that the consequences of experiential education should emtj59«^e a kind of testing thmgs 
for oneself. But they came nd closer to deciding what leads to the good life or even what ?n essence, 
the aood life is. They could not decide what leads to the good life because, as the sidles arialyzed 
by Christopher Jencks and a g^oup at Harvard suggest, it is far from clear «J^at^ts ^"^^t'on, 
traditional or experiential, .lead to the good things in life and to the good ife itself. I waited, m • 
that symposium on alternative pen^ectives, to suggest a different way of looking at what experi- 
ential learning might do. a perspective that is concerned with educational progress to be sure, but 
one which is more than usually concerned with changes of direction along one s/oute to the good 
life with the critical incldent^'that change what 6ne makes of life, andiwith the ways to improve 
one's chances for good changes. For the truth about cpnsequendes, according to Ecqlesiastes. is 

^ TT^e race if not to the sw^ft ' 
Nor the battle 40 the strong 
• ' Nor bread to the wise 

Nor rtehes to the intelligent 

Nor favor to mdn of skill ' . 

^ But time and chance happen to them all 
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The desired consequen\;e of experiential educatidn in this perspective is to increase one's strength, 
intelligence, wisdpm, and skill to sure, but most of ail to improve one's chances. 

We know from dur own lives and these around us how chance events, both the fortuitous and 
the setback, affect what w« do and what we •become. We can, with only a little reflection, identify 
the persons and events that have most affected us-events like having someone take a special interest 
in us; finding a mentor or model; moving to a new neighborhood; teing taken into a new group of 
friends; having ^ good marriage (or a bad one); having a baby; being exposed to a hew field, business, 
pursuit, or discipline; reading .something that profoundly changes our thinking; ajffering an accident 
r or iiloess; getting into a good school, camp, or college. External events-war or depression-may 
provide a chance— or require us— to start over, You can add others, and I am 'trying to do so in a 
longer paper on critical incidents and how to contrive them. 

In his attempt to ^t a picture of what happens to us ^ we grow up, Christopher Jencks 
presented some path mo<Jels b^ed upon a great deal of previous research. The models attempt to 
show the relationships among one's family background, aptitude, test scores, how far one goes in 
school, the kind of job one ^ts and ^e income one makes (see Figure 1 ). Jencks noted ihat, while 
our inheritance and education substantially aff^t what becomes of us, luck and chance seem to 
have an even greater effejJTt Afly own belief is that good education promotes luck but that bad edu- 
cation does not But education is seldom examined in that light I believe, therefore, .that our research 
has failed to look at the cause and consequences of the things that most affect oor lives. I believe 
that a path model that gives a greater place to experiential learning will explain more a^ut what 
we are apt to do in life (see Figure 2). l-don't sut^gest that we diminish our efforts tp develop 
measures for the qualities of strength, intelligence, wisdom, and skills that predict somewhat Hie 
things associated witff l^good life. I do suggest that we develop ways to identify tiie kind of fortu- 
itous critical incidents that can be brought about thfoOgh experiential learning. I believe this will 
reduce the effects of time and chance on ottr Ifves^l believe that we can contrive critical Ihpidents 
to a far greater degree, that we can increase their number and improve their character. 

It is one of the disappointments of experiential Ifearnlrlg (in the Outwardfeound progr-im. for • 
example) lhat although those close to the program. jj;now it can have a profound effect on ot;e's 
life, evidence to support this is hard'.to come by. It»can^ I believe, be accounted for by t^e fact that 
an experience of this kind may have little immediate effect but can have a pronounced cnSsige on ^ 
the direction one's life takes, t change that will have a measurable effect onlv at some time later on'. 
I believe that evaluation of critical incidents is pprticularly difficult becmjse just one experience, 
no matter how well contrived, will not with any as^rance bring about a ehartge in direction. What 
is needed is a succession and variety of experience so that the chances become far grtsater that the 

*(~^' right kind of experience will occur at the right time for a particular individual. > • 

■ ' • . />. 

Some of the people here v^Hl have sofpething to say^ about the nature of experience* that tend 

to have good effects. The ley^ of responsibility thpt one can take 'on and the character of the 
relationships between tee^gers and adultsSare a^ng the thi^ips that the people who run the pro- 
grams say are most important and those which the teenagers/who participate ih e^^periential educa- 
tion programs also say are mc»t important r f \ 

I would like to return for just one moment to our ^hi^cJsc^her. 

Philosopher: Now, Agonese, t^ld we «gree that experience Ipads to true knowledge andSielps us 1 , 
test' the truth of what we are told? ^ ' 

Agonese; Ye«, I am persuaded of it \ ■ .. . ^ . ' • 
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Figure 2. ALTERNATIVE PATH MODEL 
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Philosophtf : And did wt agrtt that the quality of education thrcH^gh experience should be 
measured not only by the progren one maices along one's way but by the degree to which it 
directs us towards a good life? , ^ 

Agonete: I think w« agreed to ^at, but 1 need ^ore time to think about it 

Phirdsophflf : And, Agoneie, did we also ^^iree that it was not enough to educate for a good life, 
for status and incoma, but also for the good life, the life of duty as citizen and parent, as one who 
sees it is one's duty to teak justice and to seek a just society? , - 

Agonese: Yes, PhltMopher, we did, i guess. 

FhiicMopher: And what is the essence of justice, of a just society? 

Agonese: Sureiy it is that tiiere are equal rl^ts and equal opportunity and one person should not 
profit at the expense of another. 

Philosopher: And how should one determine whether ^ere is eduqation that provide equal access 
to employment and th,e other things which lead td the good life? 

Agonese: Surely in part it is.by whether the differences in employment are not b^ed on race or 
sex. Discrimination of that kind could not occur in a society that educates for justice. 

Philosopher: And if black youth have less access to.employment than they did ten years ago, less 
participation in the labor force, would you say that our society is becoming more just or less just? 

Agonese: i had been thinking that our society is becoming more just but if tfiinp are getting worse 
for those worst off, it cannot be so. - 

From this penpective, we who would guide experiential learning ought to concentrate on the 
needs of the poor, the black, the Chicano, and the other kids who are jagging, who are just not 
getting out of our educational system what they should. We need to me«ure our work by how well 
if) the next ten years we do a job for thos^ kids. You have addressed this well in y^r guidelines, 
and if the people who are going to take on responsilijility for experiential learning will heed it, I 
think we've got a pretty decent chance for a more just society. 
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#■ 

by ■ : 

The Honorable Mary Kohler 
Executm Director' 

National Commission on Resources for Youth 



You asked me to td^ you something about how \ as a'Hawver, became interested in experiential 
education and this conference. Well, f'm an old girKacutally, past seventy-five, f became convertei 
to expe^ntial learning during the seventeen years I was on t^e benc^ of th^^Juveniie Court In San 
Francisco, i { seemed that the ycHifig people who came befoi^e tn^ court were, in many ways, "persons 
^ who had been deprived of the opportunities that most of us take for gr^intedin (^r growing^uc) ^ 
process* Many of them were hardly members of the huinan family, in the sen» of their being^arfng 
aod committed persons. Lif^ hac< given Ifttle to help them reach their human potential. In my gener- 
ation, we grew up knowing we were needed bdc^se neither the family nor the economy could . 
manage without us. Eariy on we became part of the human'family rnd had the satisfaction of seeing 
ourselves as such. * 

At twenty-six I began work ki the Juvenile Court and became an advocate for youth participa- 
tion. I kept pressing for it in mV work as a consultant to foundations and government agencies 
involved in prompting youth employment and delinquency prevention programs. 

In 1967, a group of us w*^o worked as advocates for youth banded together to form the 
National Commission on Resources for Youth (f^RY). Our founders included eduti^tors, Indus- 
trialists, social scientists, lawyers^ amonji whom were Jfl^^^ tSardner, Ralph Tyler, Charles DeCarlp, 
^Rene Dubos; alf had bwome concerned with the lack of opportunity for yot^ to particlpste. 
Each of the board members hsa c^tinued with active inyoJve "nent in various endeavors of the \ 
Commission's work. Our purpose i$^o provide young people Vk^lth opportOnTtfes to grow and deveipp 
tt?rough participation in the real world^ through expef*jence and service to others! It is gratifyinjg to - 
see that vocational educators are at long l^st coming together to talk seriously about learning through 
experience,' 

* ' ' ' 

At one timv. gave much of my life to trying to build real-life experience? into high school 
vocational clasf During the time I was on the Boa-d of Education of New York City, I spent my 
days visiting higt " ''ol vocational education cian^ t usually took with me bhft of thf citv'.s 
bu!<ness or profess, ^nal leaders whom I wanted t(N"sducate" as to tht needs of teenaga students. 
One such* person wall Dr. Ch^es DeCarlo. At that time he was an IBM executive and the man who 
headlid the task force chat dei^el<^}e(i the first large computer. He is now president of Sarah Lawrence 
Collegi. Together we viklted a vocational school locatedin a decaying area of New York Cityf and 
we walked in on a class ki eFectricity. It consisted of a lecture by the teacher to be followed by 
* questions from hls»students. The students seemed to be tjiBv ing fun among themselves, with much 
fooling around, but seWned to have tittle interest in the mibject und^f^jscussion My guest couldn't 
rt-strain himself, so he grabbed^me materials- wires, I^juIIm and things— and began writing formulas 
on the blackboard and illustrating their meaning by piecing together these mate ials that made light 
and nolse. The students suddenly came alive, l^^en the bell rang for class dismir .al, they gattiered 
around the guest. An hour later, they were still enthusiastically challenging the original mathematical 
formulas. In my jjud^ent, th|s reaction was due not only to the sp^iai genius of Dr. DeCarlof ^t 
to their being abil to see the practical application of what they had, heretoforr , encountered' only 
as a theory, Now; this is not an example of the type of experiential educatio*' which I wish to talk 
about here, but it Is probably as much "experience" as today's student'can rossibiy get out of the 
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cta»5rbom; and yet we adults, if we ere to be honest with ourselves, know that much of what we 
leai.i \i through experjence. ^xoerlehce was a-major source of iearning for most of my generation. 
We carried considerable responsibility in our homes.'on tf. mis, or .n the workplace. Those _ 
opportunities are notopen to young people today. NCRY s ..lission is to see that they. are provided 
by youth participation programs, and this can take place in vopational education. 

We think that quality youth participation programs should provide more than just work, for 
work itself will not meet the needs of many of these youngsters. A quality youth participation 
oroaram fosters the growth of the human qualities in the development of young perwns toward 
m^urity. It goes beyond merely the reaching of^a skill In ^his or that kind of work The youngsters 
should see themselves meeting a real neea. To profit by this expefience they must be called upon to 
carry responsibility and to make decisions which affect others and for which they, are held account- 
able. It should provide for a collea^e relationship with adults. Most ydungsterl know adults only ^ 
as the authority figures thev see in their parents and teachers. And most important, it should include 
a seminar which provides t.e opportunity for a period of supen/ised rejection where the experience 
is complemented by critical analysis. 

In p«W»s^here yoiitii are serving their communities by quality youth participation, the 
gi^atest satisfaction students express seems to be that they see they can "make a diff6rer.ce. This 
insight was probably the most important factor' in pushihg most of us into adulthood. 

Now as to your guidelines for quality experiential education programs: I think piost of them 
are beautiful examples, but almost ail have.to do with the workplace, that is, work in private 
industry. I want,to>wnlnd you that vwrkalso-takes place in the non-profit %«tor i.e., the human 
sen^k;e agencies Shere youngsters serve as aides to trained staff in caring for the elderly .o*young 
children^or in schools, where they teach younger children. We have seen mJA learning take place 
on the part of unskilled tutors whpn theV teach younger children. Youngsters workingin day-<;are 
centerffdr in homes for the elderty or thesick are performing a great service, and yet these programs 
would be hard put to meet some of the guidelines that you express in this paper. Indeed, the guide- 
lines are helpful to peopie-wMTre thinking of career-type education or industrial placement but f 
would ask you to add to them guideline and program requirements which would help bring the 
young person lo his other potential.as a caring aduit. . 

I can take you to hundreds of youths In schools, c^ur^ and correctional i.-titutionswho do 
not know how to care for other people becai/se they have never had the experience of being oved 
or cared for by anyone else. Few of our established institutions of learning recognize that helping 
humanize the student should become part of their curriculum. It can be fostered by experiential 
learning in th&human services, provided the program has the components of a quality youth 
participation program. , r * 

Yourguidelinesjecognizetheneedfpr ^a time of reflection" on the experience. I iu'dge that 
this means you recognize that experience, by itself, is not nec^rily a learning experience. We have 
found that it is dif ffeuit for teachers to lead a discussion aroun^t experiential iearning I remember 
a beautifS ywing teacher in a southern state who had a group of youths working eight houm a week 
in day-care centers. Child deyelopment^as the course they were taking, and f^^V fere to jt their 
child development th«)ry in a class seminar condoCtfd by the teaclier. When I visited the class, \ 
always found theie^her giving a lecture on child d^elc^tnent. , 

I would plead, ''SaHy,'ttear Sally, you don't give the kids a chance t<rshare with you the 
concerns they have as a result of their experiences with' the younger children." 
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She would reply, "Oh, they haye no worries over the experience; they just love to piay with 
liltlekids." 

Each student In youth participation programs keeps a log. The first log i picked up was 
Margie's. She was thirteen and in the eighth grade. She wrote of her concern for Stevie, who was 
three. "He doesn't play with the other children. I wonder if it could be because his ^fo^her just 
died..", . ^ 

I went into the daycare center and there was Margie with Stevie on her lap and the day-care 
teacher saying, "I told you Stevie mu. t play with the other children." 

As I listened to Stevie and Margie, he was saying, "Ytju know, we're having a party at our , 
house. My mommie is home baking the cake. My grandma Is coming." 

* 

Margie was fitting into the fantasy and asked, "Who else is coming?" Stiavie pointed to the 
teacher. You could seie he was.trying to convert that day-care teacher via the party! 

Incidentally, vvhen I remarked to her that I understood Stevie was facing a cnsi'S*^at he had' 
just lost his mother-she replied, "Yes, his mother has died, and he is going to have to learn to live 
without her." Margie at age thirteen, through her capacity to listen and to show affection to that 
child, was better prepared for dealing with Stevie's problem than either the classroom teache^r or 
the day-care teacher. 

The seminar, or time of reflection, is difficult for teachers or other authority figtrres to handle. 
It calls for a trust and confidence in the student and a quality of humility on the part of the teacher. 
It is hard for a teacher to say, "I don't know-let's find out together." Tc?o little pf that takes place 
in schools. I don't see help on this emphasized in your sidelines. > 

In ail honesty, I learned more about children and their needs from the boys and girls who 
appeared before me in court during those seventeen years I was on the bench than from all my 
training in child development law, or from the continuous reading of the research findings of the 
scholars. • . 

If you are going to sponsor experiential education, it is important for you to emphasize that 
students be given work assignments which challenge them and stretch'.them beyond their present 
state of knowledge or experience, which demand they carry responsibility, even if it means that 
they make mistakes in the process. Schools should be able to provide the protective invironmert 
that permits mistakps to be the source of positive learning. 

One of you spoke about watching your own youngster's growth as she was given the care of 
a defective child, I would wager that her unusual creativity in dealing with her young charge, came 
as a result of knowing that the responsibility rested on her for a solution. Most adults find it difficult 
to give young people responsibility. They prefer to say, "This is the method and do as I say," In 
the Youth-Teaching- Youth programs which we conducted, we gave low scores to the teachers who 
gave the orders for the day such as demanding that their teenage tutors cover pages 10-20 in a 
reader, rather than letting them take responsibility for finding the needs of their young charges and 
letting them work out ways to meet those needs. 

Most of us, particularly the kind of people here, grew up with a gradual movement towards 
adulthood from early childhood. Dr. Rene Dubos, a member of our board, challenged me as to why 
[ was stressing re^onsibillty for adolescents. He stated: "I began carrying responsibility and became 
an adult at six." He told of his father, a butcher, dying when Rene was six, and of how he^helped 
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his mother manage the shop and continued to earn the living which his father had provided. His . 
story caused me to reflect on my own early life experience. My sister, age three, and I were placed 
in a convent boarding school, as my father left for the hospital to die. As the oldest child m the 
dormitory I was expected to look after the younger children. I would hear cries in the night and 
would rock tSem to sleep to help tfiem overcome their loneliness. As I look back on those days 
when I felt it was my responsibility to nurture them, I guess I, too, became an adult at six, 

Ideally, the placing of responsibility on a child should be given early and at home. This is not 
easy in today's child-rearing mode. This loss must be compensated for in school programs. It is 
almost like saying *at experiential education may be giving the student his or her "last clear chance 
for this necessary part of hunrian growth and development 

Your guidelines dp not mention the qualities needed in the adults who work with teenagers. 
Young people need an adult model. During adolescence it is hard for them to accept as models 
their parents or the usual type teacher, who is to them an authority figure. They need a relationship 
w*th an adult whom they view as a colleague, a person they can talk to and who will help them 
build confidence. For some years I have been trying to analyse the qualities of the kind of persons 
who make good supervisor for youth participation progrfims. I give low priority to the gdult who 
cares more about the product produced than about his or her student's personal development. I 
give equally low priority to adults who think they must be "one of the kids." l>iese youngsters do 
not want that kind of model; they want a person who cares about them and their work, who helps 
them set goals and demands quality performance from them. 

Experience with these programs has also taught me that, if the ingredients I have been dis- 
cussing are not present, the program will not be one of quality and will not provide tfie learning 
needed by youngsters. Most important of all, youngsters must feel that, as a result of their worit 
and their relationships with adults, they have been ^le to make a difference. We all nee^Hhis type 
of fulfillment Woricers in a factory assembly plant can feel that they can make a little difference 
-even very little-if they do yvell. Granted, there is more than making a difference that is keeping 
them on the job-better benefits, etc. But for the kids who are beginning, the most important tasks 
are those that give them that inner feeling of having made a difference. 

The profundity of this came home to me most poignantly when i was visiting a prison and 
spotted a little shaver working on a hand-operated p^mting press. He was small in stature and looked 
about twelve. I was enraged to find him in an adult prison. However, he informed me that he was 
twenty-three but had been m correctional institutions since he was eleven. He looked so happy and 
concerned about his work thal^ I suggested to'him that it probably meant he was being paroled. He 
said "No, J'd rather stay h.ie." I confessed my doubts, but he replied, "Yes, I mean it; it's this 
job." When 1 asked what was so important about this job, he said, "How can you ask?" And I can 
still see the brown eyes of that little fellow staring at me with contempt He said, "But for me, this 
wouldn't work." 

If you analyze his statement you realize there Is very little in life today that gives a worker 
that satisfaction. Still it's a need we all have, particulariy when we are struggling thrdugh the 
adolescent years knowing that we aren't needed, and in some pfaces are not even considered 
capable of mowing the lawn with an electric machine. It's essential during those adolescent years 
for young peopffe to find that they can make a differencfc. , 

In closing, let me say that research is now showing that the very qualities I have tjeen describing, 
and that we have been demanding for the last twelve years in youth participation programs, are 
proving to be the ingredients that makeVar a contented and good worker, it was a pleasure for me 




THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING HUMAN O 

to hear Dr. Twn Owens relate his research on the EBCE prografh. T^s fine ycxing man can giv^ 
you figures. to prove that all the things we have been demanding in quality youth participation 
programs pay off. ifHhe attitude of the young worker, . % \ 

In jpiosing, let me congratulate ycu on the bemitlful attempt you have made in the guidelines 
to open the way for stuijpnts to test their talente beyond the academic walls; fcnjt remember, you . 
must add those components which pc^mpte the human growth and development of the students as 
a result of their work.. I wonder if ^ou know h^w grate/ul i am to ^4nd^ocational educators 
demanding real exper^B^e. Sixteen years ago, when I was visiting vocationat4K:hoo!s, I would find 
the students being given orders as to where to put every nail in building a house or a l|5at (or even - 
"Mama's foots:toor') inside the Khool building only to have their work torn do.U^n and reduced to 
scrap as the semester ended. Ail this h«t proven to me th^t you are making a difference. 

( ' ' ■ ' • v 
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by . • 

Kenneth Edwards 

Director of Skfll Iniprovenwnt Training 
• Int^natiorwi Bro^rhood of Electrical Workers 



Jazz is something which reaUy started here in New Orleans, and we can compare it to 
experiential learning, ^ - 

' How w©«Id a person really fearn to play good jazz? Would you tell a person to read music? 
Would you tpll a person how to pifiy an instrument? Would he or she have to knpw how to play 
Gershwin's ''Rhapsody In Btue'7 How would yoi/ tell Louis Armstrong he had to go to school to 
leam how tQ be a Jazz musician? * , , " ' 

^ I'm trying to make a fundamental point about the meaning of education. Real eciucation is 
drawing somethin^^t of an fncllvi^a!, not pcHJring it in. The e?cample of Louis Armstrong is quite 
pertinenl because it requires the b^ic ^ills which we are trying to teacher pour intib educ^ftiort^ 
but also requires something else— smnething on the part of ttie mdividual. And that is a creative*^ 
effort to pull something out of educational experience that can be used at a later date. You Have to 
be able to improvise to draw out this "something." Louis Armstrong improvised when he "drew 
out" the playing of his trumpet, or wiped his forehead with a handkerchief, because the^ things 
made him what he was: 

The basic problem in American education today is that we have lost sight of some of these 
creative Aspects, There are very few experienced persons in the system who can draw crgative efforts 
out of the individual. We hope our children have acquired facts. We try to tfeach facts; but th6se 
f^cts, unless they have reality td them, mean nothing. 

, I was quite amazed last week when one of the news stations in Washington, O.p. did a little 
memorial to a parson by the name of John PhlHip Sousa who has been dead for about fifty-five 
years. And they »ked maybe fifteen Individuals on the str^t who John Phillip Sousa w^. None 
knew* t was quite amazed at some of the younger people to whom this qu^.'Stton was addressed* Two 
of them had gon6 to John Phillip Sousa School and didn't know who he^was or what he did or what 
he added to th is (total i^nvplvement They knew he existed, but you should have heard some of their 
comments regarding who he was. No one had actually told them nor explained to them the process 

of "drawing out" who he was, 

. - ' * * 

I'll give ypu a quick example of ^his learning process. You can tell a person to stay away from 
fire. He or she can build many fires and it will not me^n very much until a hand gets put in the fire 
and gets burned. Then thQp.r^rt^earns from tb^ex^rience to stay away from it. 

Presently government spends huge sums of money to learn about the learning process and to 
educate the educators about how to be bett** educatdrs. We drag our feet treating the symptoms^ 
while the disease spreads. i 

The*pro]ect that we are discussing at this conference holds a new promise. Experiential learn- 
irg itself is not reaify new. Learners have been participating in a Work setting probably ftnce the 
birth^of human culture. But what is unique in this particular project is the pooling of ideas from dUr 
advisory panel. As you were told this morning, many sectors joined in this common effort to re^ 
vitalize the education process. We spent several hundred hours discussing our perspectives. We read 
draft reports. We argued about*some of the problems such as those you brought up this morning. 
We shared our idpfis. But we insisted on taking a realistic position and making this position heard 
and understood. We all learned something from this proce^. 
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The final study presents suggested moves to footer cooperation in experiential Idorning. It did 
foster the fiiling of gaps at the grass-roots level, and I tiiink this is very necessary. At the "heart of 
the project was the learner who experiences this type of education, the student who is trying to 
discover the meaning of life by a genuine p»;pcess of education. The learner ts challenged to make 
observations, to handle material, to interactVith people. The bottom line « active experlence-a 
'^-"imand that the student draw out for himself or herself the cooperation and observation needed m 
the adult world. » 

The basic process of education is to put vitality into the context of this report. Students in 
experiential leaming places must do more tH^n memorize facts. They must plunge into the totaP 
environment for Jwhile and discover how theV operate in that environment. ) submit that education 
that pulls sdmethmg out of the student is more exciting and more rewarding than our present 
system. The individual becomes >narked by sipcere growth. 

We built bridges putting this project together, ^perienti^ leaming builds many bridges. It 
links the world of school wi^ the world ofcwork. It can link the liberal arts with practical applica- 
tion. It can link technical theory with practice. It can also link organized labor, business, education, 
and community-based organizations in a common effort. 

I 

Organized labor ha&«Sng fought fdr the preservation of American education. It is a proper 
agent to preserve our cultwal relevance. The basic nature of education must also be liberating. As a 
person grows in self-knowledge and academic knowledge, that person must remain free to interact, 
change his or her opinion and create new in|ights. 

As we were talking this morning, I wrote down all the work experiences i've had I've been in 
forty-five different clearly-defined occupations in seventeen different industries, and I m quite 
young yet I Xhmk children should experience this kind of occupatidnal change. They should be able 
to change in midstream from an acadlmic education to vocational-based education and vice versa 
if they so desire. Adults should have the opportunity to walk in and out of a system at any point 
in life if they think that system will support something that they want to do, something that they 
want to learn. 

As I go around the country talking to chany people, 1 find a terrific number of misfits out 
there You brought up the questidn of compensation this morning. If a persoa is not a misfit in his ■ 
or her work, Compensation is a I6ss critical issue, i spemifnany hours doing things that t want to do. 
whether or not I'm compensated, artd I think you i^o^too. It's the same thing with students when 
they are really turned on. When we start demanding compensation fpf work tliat doesn t fit us m 
some degree or another, the more n?isf it we are the more compensation we want 

These guidelines are sensitive to the views of a wideipectrum of society. We hope that this 
project inspires, challenges, and excites many participant^ in experiential leaming. If it draws such 
a response, then it will succeed tmly as a new educational movement. 
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^ ■ s 

Joseph Durant 

Mmager alBusi'n&s /nforh$ation Systems ^ • ^ 

for ?/7fi Re-ehtry and Envi'mnnwi^^ . ^ 
Svstemi DMsion . > 

G^rm:d{ Eiectric Company , , r"^ / * 

I am gorng to speak in a slightly different.vein. I didn't contribute to th§ guidelines. Asa 
member of a Genpraf Electri^management team, I have used guidelines in my association with an 
experience-based educational program. I mana^ a larc^ computer operation: and I have many ^ ' 
professional people .working for me who are highlV technical, along with le^ skiliec! operational 
types. About five yegrs ago, I vvas asked to participate in an Experience-Based Career Education 
prpgr^ being sponsored by ^e Philadelphia schodi district. Being a father of seven, I have aivyays 
held a deep interest in career education; The partn:dtar pmgram was developed by Research far 

r Better Schools, It is a part of the Ptilladelphia school district and is presently fully fynded by them. 

^ It, Is part of one of the major >il^ schools whose student population is about 4,500. Th^-e are 400 
students in the program. They have their own wing within the scl^ol with their own administrators. 
Thjere are some 200 firms in tfie great^ Delaware Valley who^pport it on a totally volunteer basis. 
The program 1$ structured into sixteen tp eighteen different career clusters which the 200 firms 
supjssrt. ^ ^ ' ' ' / - 

The students spend one day out of their school week either exploring careers or working io a 
.career specialization phase. I use the word "working" advisedly. These students are not paid. I 
^wouldn't touch tha^ particjilar i^e with a ten-foot pole. The argument for the intrinsic v^lue of 
work has never been too succe^ful when ) try to convince my fourteen-year-old of <he intrinsic 
value of beautifying our fr6nt lawn. But there is a great deal of intrinsic value to be received from 
tfaes^«rograms. Other than the school administrators, everyone involved is a volunteer and has a 
deep d^irg to gain something from the program. 



fave bean an active member of our program's advisory board for several years and helped 
manv of the other companies establish their programs. That's why I feel guidelines are so important 
I was very pleased when i saw these guidelines published; not only because of their dupth and wide 
scope, but also because of the great n^d they wili fulfill. 

i would like to relate^hree or four of the guidelines to tfie particular program we sponsor at 
our division. I am the resource site coordinator for both dareer exploration and alsd the career 
specialization sponsor in the field of computer science. 

In the first guideline, the key words are: ''goals, learner objectives, all participants, not on^y 
students but those working with the stydents," In our program I develop a contract with the 
student. Students set up interviews witfi me. They go through an hour interview because I have an^ 
obligation to them to be sure that if they Ve going to spend twelve days over the next twelve 
\yeeks with me that they khow what they are getting into. Time is very valuable. Those of us who 
have entered middle age kriow+sow valuable it is. I have an obligation to them when I say, "This is 
what you can get. Wh^careers are you exploring?"^ Within the field of computeV science there are 
many different patt^ they Cfin follow, and what I can offer them may be totally out of line with 
their interests. At ;ne same time I tell them what is expected of them. At the end of the hour if a 
student and I decide that we want to enter jnto a contr^t, we draw one up. In essence it is the 
curriculum for the twelve weeks and represents what the student can expect. Students, in turn, 
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come back to me with objectives that they expect to attain. The goats might be something like 
writing and successfully developing a simple computer program; §Mccessfuliy operatmg four or five 
specific pieces of equipment over that period of time. Those are their goals. It is absolutely essential 
that they hav'e specifjc goals in mind because that's where the tnje reward and satisfaction come, 
not only for the student but for my people working with them- The program actually adds in a 
small waV to jobs for our existing employees because I must use those resources to work wrth 
Students. I still have "X" amount of work to do, but I have to have other resources on«ite to handle , 
this commitment. To support this kind of program actually creates more jobs. 

The second guideline states: "learning sites should be developed." Most of our sites were 
develoned through a good public relations program from our Chamber of Commerce. Too often 
people say "yes" and they sign up, but they're there in name only. I'ye t?*ked to sdma of the 
students who would go to places where they would sit off in a corner and be given a book to read, 
or be told to watfeh. Now who wants to play show'and tell? Their time is too yaluable. Sites must 
be developed. People who are responsible for the^ progran><s must be sure they are getting quality 
•sitfS You are wasting everyone's time if the students are not going to get anything out of it I also 
lifted seeing words in the guidelines like "developing long-term personal, social, educational and 
career development." I love that word "penjonal" because it's a total learning experience. Most of 
our students come from the inner-city. Over the past five years, three of the young women who 
went through my computer science field were mothers. They were sixteen years old%nd had children 
at home. That's where they're coming from. I always like to relate the learning experience of one 
young woman naritlt Cheryl. Qne of the first assignments she had was to work in our data prepara- 
tion or kevffunch area. Most of the women she worked with are between thirty-five and forty, and 
in my p^^ticular group, they are also strongly religious. 

Cheryl came to me at the end of her first day and said, "I ddh't like it out there. I don't think 
I'll continue." 

I said, "Why not?" ' 
She said, 'They don't like me. I can tell that they don't like me. No one wants to talk to me 
on my lunch hour. They kind of shun me." 

i said, "Well, you've just learned a very valuable lesson." - f 

Cheryl had the God-given attritnites of Raquel Welch, and she also wore one ofHhe T-shlrte 
that the shops are seUing here with a lot of advertising across the front. Tha* didn't set too well, 
especially witfi all the sudden traffic through the area by young male workers. 

I said "Now you know that there is more to coming to work than just doing the work; you 
have to relate to the people around you. Look at how your fellow workers are dressed; you may 
have to change your style." 

She did and was accepted. .She had a valuable experienc#that she never would have gotten in 
a classroom. That's extremely important. The total commitment is not just to educational or 
■ skilled training-it's to the total person, because it's the total person who's going out there in the 



world. ^ 



The third guideline contains the phrase, "meaningful activity, and the need for reflection and 
interpretation " I always try at the end of the work day when the student is leaving to come in and 
even interrupt a meeting so I can spend five or ten minutes with him or her. That's important 
because it tells the student that the big mbn upstairs is interested in what's happening down here. 
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Because I'm not going to see that person for a week, it also makes me push and probe to refiect on 
what was learned, and perhaps what he or she would like to see next week. How can we continue 
to reinforce? It's not enough to bring students in, wave bye-bye to them, and then as they leave at 
the end of the twelve weeks, shake their hands and say what a great job they did. You've got to 
force that reflection, on a formal basis, and it should be in a dialogue. 

Now I'd like to swing tp the last guideline: "personnel in the .workplace." We try to be very 
careful about the people the students are primarily going to dsai with. Since our students come 
mostly from inner-city areas, 1 like to select individuals from that area who are now successful 
professional people who did it the hard way, who got their experience after they started out in the 
mailroom, went to college at nighphrough our tuition refund prografn, and got their degrees. 
Talking to people like that helps them see how to attain,Jtieir goals^'s not going to be an easy row 
to hoe, but these are people to whom the students can relate. 

In summary, there is imme^rabte value in providing experience, e^eciaily at the high school 
level, for students today. I'm not going to drape myself in th^ American flag, but I am going to 
speak as a parent now. As I toid you,'! h9veseven children. Four of them are in college. Two of 
them went through three majors and three of them are going to have to go at least five years. Now 
they are ail pretty well zeroed in on the direction they're going. But you know, they didn't get 
there because Daddy said, "This is what you ought to do, but because they got the experience 
\Vhich gave them the direction." I have a daughter who is going to anter the field of special feduca- ' 
tion, working with the mentally retarded. When she was in fitgh schooi they had a program called 
teacher's assistant She spent the first two periods working w^th mentally retarded students. 

Naturally, Mom and Dad said, "That's not an easy field. How do you know you're going to 
like it?" 

She said, "I'm going to fiftd out. I'll J^ll you what the rewards are when I'm done, and I'll tell 
you whether I can hack it." 

One of the individuals she worked with in her senior year was a little boy named Joey. When 
Joey Sed she was pretty broken up. She came to me and said, "You know, Dad, 1 know they don'.t 
pay us very much in this field, but do you want to know the kind of rewards I earned from this 
experience?" She showed me a little love note that Joey had written her, and she said, "That's my 
reward-that's what i learned from that experience. Thank God 1 had that experience, and 1 think 
I can hack it." 

Today she's working in the coal mining region of Pennsylvania as a volunteer while she gets 
her education, and she's enjoying every minute of it, something I could never do. She got it through 
experience. That's so important-to bridge that gap. Hopefully, th«se kinds of programs will con- 
tinue to grow and expand with quality. Thank you. 
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RELATED GUIDELINES 



(1) Experiential education goafs should be translated into specific learner objectives and should be 

stated in te^s that reflect shared understanding among all participants. Criteria for evaluating the 

objectives are part of this ^ared understanding. 
i 

( {3) Evaluation should be a continuous process involving all participants; this proce^ should be 
conducted according to terms and procedures established in the planning stages. 



Moderator: 
John Swann 

Deputy Executive Director of Programs and Planning 
Recruitment and Training Program 



f^ne/ists: 

« \ 

Warren Meyer 

Profe^r Emeritus, University of Minnesota 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
Jerry ^ker 

SenioC^esearcb Specialist 
*-( The National Center fdV Research in Vocational Education 
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G«n«raiUmpr8ssioni s ' 

Reflecting on the Importance of objectives and evaluation in his introduction of this panel, 
m'oderator Swann/t&ted that "without these two essential Ingredients, experiential fbaming would 
become experlmdwai learning." Two ^ the guiflellnes were created to help foster excellence In 
experiential programs, and in to doing?minimlze the experimental In experiential ieamipg. • 

Z ^ Panelists, offering a variety of commbnts, IdMS, 8nd"<^inlons on issues surrounding the guide- 
lines, gave a favorable reaction to them. Agreeing on their utility, Meyer noted that "the prbject . 
staff, the advisory panel, and Qthers who have contribu|Bd are to be ctsnmended for the excellence 
of this e^riy 'document The guidelines satisfy a fundament|il need." "The real Importance of the 
guidelines," Walker noted, "is that what Is Included i;>them 0ould be done well." Two statements 
from thi guidelines proved to be partlcularty stimulating "fopicf for commit, and provided some 
helpful discussion: "Goals should jbe translated into specific objectives v^hlch reflect a shared 
understanding among participaniiSi" and "Evaluation should be a continuous ptxjcKS involving all 
participants." ' , . ' * 

Reservations concerning the guidelines on objectives and evaluations vvere few and generally 
represented a c^ern about Implementation. Qne panelist, for exan<ple, felt that formulating 
objectives thit are shared by all program partlcipaf^ts af^fjears to prgsent an, almost Dvervwhelffling 
job. It was oSvlous that tiie panelist^ had taken an' analytical apprp^h in theicreview of the 
guidelines. They w^re precise in describing the strengths inherent irN^he guidelines and insightful in 
pointing out how their concerns could be resolved. \ 

There were three points mentioned for additional consideration. First, objectives should 
represent modest, realistic intentions with real potential for fulfillment ^ond,, objictlves, rather 
than being blinclly adhered to, should be susceptible to modification, addition or even eljmirlatlon, 
as needed. Tn^■d, evaluating the procBs*s young people go througlfiif a program is equalT^ as 
important as the kind of pr(^ram evaluation being stressed in the guidelines. 

Panelists offered a sampling of diverse opinibtis and experiences which basically contributed 
to and supported the philosophy jnderlying the guidelines. 



Dilsmmas 



V 



Establishing objectives and evaluatnf*g experiential learning programs^ are a little like trying to 
maneuver on an icy expressway. The business of arriving at one's destination in one piece with no 
dents or damage is difficult indeed. The hazard of sliding into difficulties' can be reduced by estab- 
lishing clearly understood objectives shared by all participants. This point was clearl^made by the 
guidelines and was strongly endorsed by the panelists, ^ 

"We need a guide to show us where we're going and a way of knowing when we have arrived,' 
said Meyer. The lack of clear objectives in many experiential education programs has contributed 
to several dilemmas common to the fielcl. According to Walker there is frequently ^ittle agreement 
on objectives among educators, businefss and labor people. This creates communication proWerns 
that are too often aggravated by the terms osed to state objectives. Non-educators frequently view 
such terms as pedantic and unnecesiarily precise. 
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Other difficulties are^lnitiated by program planners who allow the learning vehicle toijecome 
the whole program rather than a single part. Technological programs for which a piece of equipment 
is purchased seem especially prone to this "teU wagging the dog" syndrome. "Pirhaps because the 
computer is still rather mysterious to many people, computer application prograrrfe frequently find 
themselves Ijimited in this way/' remarked Walker. The same problem exists when intriguing ev^alu- 
ation instruments are stumbled upon and become integral in determinfng a program's direction prior 
to the establishment of clear, thormjghly negotiated objectives. . 

"Guideline *one makes no reference tp education goals . . . , but rather to the student objectives 
derived from those goals, i think that's smart/' Meyer commented. Cautioning against the imposi- 
tion of prepackaged objectives on programs and the disastrous effect that has on success, he sug- ^ 
gested tiiat there is a critical need for ail groups involved to participate equally in ^tabtishing objec- 
tives. This would mean students or clients would have an equal voice since thfey strongly influence 
program survival. 'They need CH^portunities to have considered opinions about the program since 
their inpUt is one key to success/' he said, noting that tabor's role shcHild no.l^be utiderestimated 
either, as co-workers are a strong factor in learning how to adjust to a work environment. 

Sometimes obj^Krtlves are written to "fool the funders" according to Walker. "There is no real 
intent to have the objectives materialize. It's simply a way to have dollars flow from on hi^/' Such 
a tactic is occasionally employed to appease various Ending grcKips. However, he commented, it 
retums to haunt program planners when evaluation is undertaken and results show no significant 
difference. ^ ^ 



"The fact that evaluation of most experiential education programs reveals no significant 
difference in a technical sense is a conclusion that could at least be lessened by a greater degree of 
clarity and understanding of the o^jectiv^/' Walker remarked. He pointed out the need for honest 
objective that are realistic and modest enough to be fulfilled. The power of these situations to 
create dtTficulttes "could be substantially reduced." he said, "if more careful attention were given 
to goat setting/' At the ^me time, negotiated objectives are not meant to be casi in stone. A com- 
mitment to them is necessary; however, as a program's potential to achieve its objectives becomes 
clearer, the need to modify those objectives makes itself feit. ^ 



Sculpturing Objectives 

> 

"There is a real danger in creating objectives that are too bread or too specific," commented 
Owens. Such objfctives can be easily ignored. Although the tyi:^ of program does have an effect . 
on how broad or pacific they should be, Owens suggested a middle ground as an alternative. 
Educators, studentt, parents and oDmmunity people involved in his program collaborate to identify 
six to twelve key objectives. These are made rnore concrete by carefully defining the rationale for 
each. Objectives must help students do something meaningful outside of school and beyond their 
formal high school education. In addition, ail prc^ram activities are geared toward achievement of 
objectives. This provides some protection against time<K)n$uming projects which, though perhaps 
enjoyable, do not fit what the program is trying to do. 



Young people in experlentipl ieducatioil programs need to see specifically what the program 
will do to help diem achieve those objectives* Hand in hand with that, said Owens, is the fact that 
"it's really essential for tht3 youngster to realize the responsibilities he or she, ai an Individual, has 
in reaching them/' This has the additional effect of helping "build in a^ sense of ownership for 
what's going on," he remarked. 
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Fruitful Collaboration / ■ , 

s 

The Importance" of cdllaboratlon in developing objectives was stressed frequently by panelists, 
and they were delighted to see It emphasised In the guidelines. The success of wch a coHaboret.ve 
effort is frequently facilitated by the approach used. One that Owens found effective requ red 
inviting everyone ot express what he or she felt were the essential things to be learned In high 
ichool From the ideas generated, a draft Of objectives could be' built and taken to the communitv . 
lor a critique. Beyond that point, collaborative groups would choose the currteu um area In which 
they want to suggest change.^ In his program, three curriculum areas were »^^^^^^^^ 
career development, find life skills such as personal development and citizenship. WItfiin the life 
skiiis area, "most community people and representatives of business and labor have been particu- 
larly interested in defining survival skills," according to Owens. Because of their interest m this area, . 
the help they have provided has'been notable.^ , ^ ^ 

Meyer suggesteJi that to circumvent ppogram competition within the school and the commu- 
nity and to foster cooperation between programs, representatives from all other local work- 
experience programs should be included in the development of objectives and evaluation criteria. 

Further Considerations 

Panelists shared several thoughts about evaluation whieh they felt deserved consideration. 
Economic and other changes cause employers "to run hot and cold" in their wpport for programs, 
remarked Meyer. Thus the need for "cost-benefit information, in addition to formal evaluation, 
has become essential for both employers and taxpayers." The positive data on achievement of , 
objectives delivered to employers who participate in constructing objectives can help those ^ 
employsns feel their efforts are worthwhile. \ 

Youno people achieve their objectives in different ways and, hopefully, get something from a 
program that not only is broader than an accumulation of facts, but may not be readily measurable ^ 
until fhey have left high school. "So it is appropriate," remarked Owens, 'that we spend more time 
looking at the processes youna people go through, rather than just program outcomes and that we 
use a variety of evaluation techniques." His list of suggested techniques included true control 
groups, live-in anthropologists, ethnographic studies, .cost studies, ^rsary evaluation and fe^. „ 
bflity studies. The need for a variety is "an excellent aspect to stress" in the guidelines, he noted. 
Commenting that the importance of student self-evaluation is implied in guideline seven, Ch^vens 
mentioned studenU' need for help in ^sessing the quality of their own wofK using startdards that 
make sense for them. Thus, two people working on the same project might evaluate themselves 
differently according to their varying ability. 

The call for continuous evaluation in guideline seven addresses itself tp formative evaluation 
which in contrast to summative evaluation, aids in developing or improving a program. Evaluators 
are often called in at the eleventh hQur to help assess program data which they were not usually 
involved in obtaining," commented Walker. "About all that can be done at that point, he said is 
to perform an autopsy of the program." Continuous evaluation by well-trained personnel w^ld 
help eliminate this situation. Meyer suggested that another aspect bf formative evaluation which 
will allow more effective modifications in a program iithe systematic gathering of information from 
learners during the instruction period. , 

* . 26 • . f 
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Evaluation at the placem »nt site should be done by those employees "closest to the action," 
commented Meyer. It can take a yeaf or two for the coordinator to develcHJ u good training 
environment There it tfie acklitional proWemtof training employees who want to be sponsors. 
These peopfe usually don't have education deg^ and must be trained in supervision and evaluation 
in a way thaft doesn't interfere vN'ltK their reguliar assignments. 

Meyer said that the quality of instruction could iae measured by adapting an existing training , 
profile that compares achievement ratings by^dent and work supervisor. He feels there is great 
potential to measure worker satisfaction in instomients such as tiiose deveiofwd by the Minnesota 
Studies in S^ocatiqnai; Rehabilitation at the University of Minnesota. "Before adopting such instru- 
ments, '^remarked Walker, "there is a need ]to determine whether they will actually measure achieve- 
ment of stated objectives." . . 



Summary * 

Thedilemmis identified by the panelists could, they felt, be solved to a degree, though not 
eliVninated. by pursuing clear objectives. Collaboration among all participants in developing those 
objectlvei was frequently strewed, and a strategy for effective collaboration was offered by one 
panelist. As objectives are Identified, care needs to be exercised to make them concrete and realistic. 
At the same time, ybungsters need to see how those objectives relate to their participation. Calling 
for a variety of evaluation techniques including self-evaluation, the panelists also agreed that 
continuous evaluation by trained personnel is essential, and several potentially valuable evaluation ■ 
instruments were sqggested. 




EXPERIENTiAL EDUCATION AlUMNL 

RELATED GUiDELiNES , ' 



This ptnei addressed itself to no one gufdetine ir\ particular, but touched on many issues related 
to the sidelines. . • 



Moderator: . . " 

» 

Louise W^son 

Gr»juate R^«a^h Associate ^ 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 



Panelists: 
pirui Edwwds 

Graduate,,.Cooperative Vocational Education 

( 

Dennis Dubarre 

Participant ^ ' ' 

School to Work L' kage Program 

KariMHIer 
Graduate 

Executive High School Internships Program 

Mary Ci^rss 

Participant 

Experience-Based Career Education 
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2 EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION ALUMNt 



An opening panel composed of three experiential education program alumni and one current 
enroiee set the pace an^estabilshed a focus for the conference. Louise Wasson, panel moderator, 
led the panelists in a spirited discussion of four diverse experientiailearning programs: Experience- 
Based Career Education (EBCE), Executive High School Internships, Cooperative Vocational 
Education, and the School-to-Work Linkage Program. 

The discussion revealed many of the benefits and concerns associated with the programs. It 
was obvious from the students' comment^ that the programs had encountered and successfully 
resolved many of the issues addre»ed in the policy guidelines. 

Wasson skillfully directed the discussants to consider six of the areas emphasized in the 
guidelines: nature of experiences^ selection procedures, pay, academic credit, program outcomes, 
and need for program expansion. 

The young panelists enthusiastically described their programs to give conferees an impression 
of the range of opportunities available. Dina Edwards, a graduate of a cooperative vocational 
education cosmetology program, dea:ribed her program as "designed for p^ple who know what 
they want to do and want training that will prepare them to graduate from high school and fmd a 
good job." Dina participated in 1,500 hours of cosmetology training to graduate from high school 
and qualify to take a state licensing examination. 

Wassdn inquired whether the beautician training was offered at Dina'J local high school. 
"No," Dina responded, "I transferred from an academic high school to get the cosmetology 
experience. I wes able to take my academic requirements and the job training at the vocational 
school, so it seemed like a better deal." 

Dennis Dubarre, a high school junior and a participd^in the Schooi-to-Work Linkage 
Program, also belie*/ed that he had a "good deal." "In my program I get high school credit, on-the- 
job training, a, good salary and niynt schftol courses that I can apply toward college credit." 

Prtjsied by the moderator for more details, Dennis explained, "I go to my high school in the 
morning, in the afternoon I get on-the-job training at my air conditioning and refrigeration job, 
and at night i take courses in refrigeration at Deigado Community College, it's a pre-gpprentice 
program and in four years, when I'm twenty-one, I'll be a journeyman." 

Karl Miller, a 1975 graduate of the Executive High School Ipternships Program, described his 
program 'which "Ukes students out of the high school environment four days a week to intern with 
executives in the public md private sector." 

Wasson expressed concerns shared by many parents of experiential learners. "How can you 
earn a diploma and qualify for college wherv,you attend school only one day per week?" 

Karl explained that the m^ority of interns are seniors who have conscientiously completed 
their graduation requirements and are looking for other challenges. Many of the students, motivated 
by their internship experiences, do go on to college. 

Mary Caves stressed the unique ^ects of Experience-Based Career Education. "One of the 
basic functions of the program is to teach students an independent decision-making process, not 
only for selecting a career, but also for re: ching decisions you need to make every day." 
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MtKlerator Vyasson requested details and Mary elaborated. "We ieam to identify problems, 
gather relevant information, analyze the information and generalize to other situations. We apply 
this' technique at various community learning ^ttes that we chose ourselves from a list of 200 
available sites." ■ '\ 

v^"How did y5u become involved in experiential education?" All foJr panelist indicated tl^t 
they selected participation-after exposure to a variety of recruitment strategies. Dennis and Dina 
agreed tha\ they were attracted by the <^portunlty to get credible o(xupatlonal training in high 
school. CT^nis parjjj|ipated in a screening and interview selection proceg. JDina' applied and waited 
a term for an ppenmg in the cosmetology course. - , i, ^ 

Karl and Mary had not, as High school seniors, made career decisions. They became involved in 
experiential education to expiore occupational roies. As a r^it of her EBCE experiences at six 
learning sites, became interested In banking. "When I first Mt into the prosK'am, \ thou^t I'd 
like a bookkeepifig course at a technical school* I decided after mi experience at the bank that I 
would enter ^ toijr-year college accounting p^ram/' ^ 

Karl related that his one-semester executive internship placement was determined following a 
series of Interviews with potential executive-sponsors. Interns and spon^rs were matched based on 
their respective preference ratings. 

Wesson broached the sensitive issue of pay, and the young people reacted with very decided 
bpjpions, 'The purpose of EBCE is to learn/' Mary said. ^'We never get paid because we are just 
going to school in the community." , 

Dina related ^that, although the beautician trains charged for haircuts, the income was 
reinvested in maintaining the program. 'The money pays fo*^ supplies, like scissors and blow dryers, 
which students might otherwise have^ buy themselves/' 

Dennis regarded incremental payNwk^n integral part of the apprenticeship experience, "I earn 
three dollars an hour; and every six months, until I t^ome a journeyman, i make a larger percent 
of a journeyman's wage/' 

Wasson encountered more agreement as she posed the question of graduation credit for work 
experience. Karl and Mary spent four school days each week in the community and a fifth day 
involved in job-related reflective seminars at the high school. Both received a full semester's 
complement tf elective graduation credits. y 

A mej/ber of the audience asked Mary to explain how thesecredits were earned. "We earn 
credit by completing activity sheets. There are pre-packaged activfttes, like one on persona! 
accounting, or students can set one up on whatever they want to learn; then they choose a commu- 
nity site where they can do the necessary research. You always use the decision-making piioCess." 

Bec^se both Dina and Dennis were involved in two-year experiential pVograms/they were 
completmg academic course work simul^neously with their experiential training. Each semester 
Dennis receives three academic credits for his three morning courses and three general graduation 
credits for his afternoon on-the-job training. 

When asked to identify in retrospect the advantages of experiential education, the alumni 
were ready with examples. 'The primary benefit was just meeting people. Working witn adults was 
so different from my experiences in high school/' Mary commented. 
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Dina continued, "Working with people was the primary advantage. However, \ also learned so ^ 
much about myself-what i could do, and also I know now what is expected on the job." 

Karl, noW three years oyt of high school, had an Interesting reflection: "It changecl my whole 
viewpoint on business and how it opecates. When I joined the program i was sort of a radical 
liberal, down on-business. Then, I started meeting business people and I found out they were not 
so ^ad. Also, the contacts I made in the program have been invaluable in my college program and 
in .locating jobs to put me through college. " ^ 

Wasson observed that these students' experiences seemed to exemplify thfe sort of schooi-to- 
work transitions we would hope for ail young people. But do all young people have access to such 
programs? The panelists' responses indicate that they do not Mary reported that she was guaranteed 
a position when she registered for EBCE; but today program applications are competitive, as EBCE 
can accept only sixty of a class of 600. "My younger brother was really glad to get accepted this 
year. 

Karl indicated that only about a dozen students in his high school participate each year in 
Executive High^hool Internships. He added that the program is currently threatened by new 
prescriptive ant! standardized graduation requirements that restrict ele. tive flexibility. 

♦ 

Dina explained that she was on a waiting list for one term before an opening was available in 
the vocational cosmetology progranl. i. f 

Denpis is presently paid three dollars per hour for his on-the-job training. In succeeding months 
he will 6arn a progressively greater percentage of the journeyman's wage until, after four years, he 
will get his journeyman's papers. Agreeing that the opportunity to interact comfortably and success- 
fully with adults outside the school setting was the greatest advantage -derived from experiential 
education, they remarked that experiential options gave them the chance, after eleven years, to 
break frorn the routine of reading textbooks, writing papers, and taking exams. "Contact with the 
real world," Karl commented, "helped me to revalue my basic education as a viable survival tool." 
Dennis mentioned good /tfaining, good salary and the chance to accumulate college credits as 
advantages that were special in his School-to Work Linkage Program. 

The young panel members indicated that there exists an unserved aydience for experiential 
learning. In Mark's senior class of 600, only sixty could be included in the Experiential-Based 
Career Education Program, Dina reported that there is a waiting list for her cosmetology course. 
Karl commented that many of his high school classmates' would have been interested in experiential 
internships (seven at his high school were involved), but that the new graduation requirements ir» 
his state might make participation less feasible for many. At Dennis' high school in New Orleans,' 
120 students are involved in coopemtive learning experiences in trades and industry. 

Summary ^ 

The experiential education alumni panel provided conferees a foundation of information and 
insights regarding experiential learning. The panel's comments illustrated the versatility and potentini 
inherent in the experiential appro^h to education anti highlighted the need for efforts toward 
providing all young people access to such programs, ^ . 
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SELECTING PApTIClPANTS O 



RELATED GUIDELINES 



Six 

Alllearners should "have the opportunity to participate in programs and should be inspolved in 
determining their assignments. Participation should be based on a clear arid shared understanding 
of certain factors: { 1 ) the skills, knowledge, and aittitudes the learner is expected to develop; 
(2) the learner's need, readiness, and cajiacity for developing therfv and (3) availability of resources 
and opportunities. 

Seven I — v ^ ^ < 

Experiential learning opportunities should be developed at various employment levels within 
community work sites. / ; ^ 



/ 



Eight 

Experiential learning opportunities should be developed graduelly, expanding only after pilot 
programs have demonstrated success. 



Modefator: 

Deborah Coleman 

Research Specialist 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

Panelists: 

M. C. Batchelder 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Tracing 

Joann Duperrault y 

Program Coordinator f 

Executive High ^hBorffTtefhship Program 

Mary Ann Ganey-Wisder 

Project Manager 

Kellogg High School Project 

National information Center on N^olunteerism 

Ron Nelson 

Project Director 

Experience-Based Career Education Program 

■ 
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3 SELECTING PARTICIPANTS 

, • I ' 

N 

General Impressions . ^ 



The most thought-provokiiig^tion of guideiine five proved to be the first segment: "ail 
^•^ learners shouljd have the opportunity to participate in programs and should be involved in deter- * 
mining their assignments." ' 

In discussing how their programs select participants, differences in approach aVe readily 
apparent. Trying to provrde the opportunity for^ii students to be informed about the Executive 
High School internship Program (EHSiVhas proven difficult as ifis not always possible to talk yvijh *' 
ttie total student population. Thus, 'many recruiting techniques have become necessary. Professionals 
within the volunteer sector need to provide background information to teachers so they in tui^n can 
more accuratefy: present the spectrum of volunteer opportunities to all their students. The School- 
to- Work Linkage Program rdies to an extent on aptitude in acpepting students for apprenticeship. 
Thus, participation in that program is somewhat selective. 

Few comments were aimed directly a^-gMideline five, although generally the reaction seemed 
favorable. One panelist expressed a concern that not much direct support is spelled out in the 
guidelines for exploring the volunteer community. However, she remarked that most of the guide- 
lines apply to ail the concerns the voluntary sector would have. 
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Recruitment 



i"We stop at nothing. We recruit student in all kinds of ways," asserted Duperrault. "I am still 
looking, in my thirteen^ semester of recruiting, for new'and better ways to do it." A wide variety 
of techniques is used, ranging^from -talking tp ail American history classes tto infUtrating the student 
population. She cpmmented that.Jhe need for such a broad 'range of techniques would be less acute 
if school people were more open to'isroviding information on the EHSI Program. 

After an initial presen* Vpkhe program and a sign-up by interested students, a county-wide 
meeting is held in order foi .- iidates to talk with cgrrent interns. "It has all/the earmarks i f a 
gigantic cocktail party without the cocktails," she commented. To ensure th^t candidates' i;uestions 
about -tfie program are answered, a list of questions has been developed which is used at the meeting. 
After the second inten/iew with candidat^s,-a meeting is held with their parents to explain the 
/ program and provide a forum fof.,theiKonc§rns. 

Ganey-Wieder contends thatVoung people should have the opportunity to do volunteer work, 
which provides a type of experien^Bducatlon. Students "have been learning from experiences 
for a long time," she noted, and whgf^xpef iential education is defined in a broad sense, "I firmly 
believe that there is not a single age at wFfich you cannot involve youn4^people, and some not-so- 
young. The diver;sity in the non-profit sector allows students to gain vafVable experience. They can 
develop rrffeny skill|?and try out new ideas more easily, in some situations, than they could in a 
more structured setting." 

Recruiting young people for opportunities in volunteer work requires giving them enough ? 
information to make an informed choice of assignment. To help them make that choice, volunteer 
bureaus and voluntary action centers haveNformed community teams as a resoitrce for teacfiers who 
have front-line responsibility for providing Volunteer information to siftidents. "The teacher nfeds ] 
support. Giving the opportunity to learn aboyj what is available, learning about the activiti^ in • 
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these agencjes-one person can't do that," said, these teams prdvide a support base for / 
teachers^at win help in choice of placement, supervision, and reflection activities. In addition, 
her orgar^tJation has devel^Md curricufu^ materials intended to develop appropriate attiftjdes and 
^ to assess students' understanding of volunteering and knowledge of their own skills. In Selecting 
yStudents for placement, an interview is conducted which assesses candidates' strengths and weak- 
nesses and outlines the a^ncy's expectations, much in the manner of a job interview. 

The Schooi-to-Work Linkage Program is intended to provide a bridge between school and 
work. Jn this prograr«^dent recruitmerit is dope through doordinators and counselors. The selec- 
tion process begins in the tenth grade when ^terested youngsters are first exposed to experiential 
education, Batchelder explained. In the eleventh grade, if students' interests in a particular area have 
continued, they are tested for aptitude, and intense classes in machine shop, electrical work or other 
courses offered by the school are begun. By the time students have arrived in the twelfth grade, 
they have some knowledge of whether this is what they want to do. Assuming stu(<ents have 
accumulated enough credits to be able to vyork a half-day, they are Invited to take another test and 
are then placed as apprentices according to available openings. In the senior year students will be 
registered apprentices, and upon graduation will be employed full-time by the company. 'The 
retention rate during the first year out of high school has been typically ninety percent." he 
remarked. "Every company I've called on has been overwhelmingly impressed by the program.'and 
almbst fifty percent of them are no longer accepting the salary reimbursement we provide." 

"The selection of participants is always^a weeding-out process," according to Nelson, who 
noted that "we are not always the bestjydge^ of who should he in the program." 

Selection of Assignments 

"Interviews are used extensively in our program as a device that allovv| students to be actively 
involved in selecting sponsors," noted Duperrauit. They set up interviews with as many sponsors^s 
they wish; then students and sponsors rank-order their choices, providing a mutual selection process. 

In volunteer work students have many classroom opportunities ^o become informed about 
their choices. "Thinking through their motivation for choosing to vc j^iteer is important," 
commented Ganey-Wieder, "since this will sometimes cause a change m the type of placemtnt 
chosen. Once a placement deotsicn is made, interviewing at the volunteer agency is often used to 
qualify candidates and explain the expectations of the chosen agency." 

/ 

Summary ' > 

The need for cr^^e recruiting as a mechanism to inform all students of the EHS! Program 
was mentioned by one panelist who explained in d^ail how participants ate involved in selecting: 
their assignments. In volunteer work selection of students and their choice of assignment is the ' 
shared responsibilit>i( of teachers and the community team of volunteer bureaus. The selection 
process for the Schodkto-Work Link^ Program covers a two-year period at the end of which 
students are chosen for their interest and aptitude. 
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IMPACT OF THE PROGRAMS ON THE WORKPLACE 4 



RELATED GUIDELINES 



Nine 



Cooperating organizations should be encouraged to sustain their involvement over given periods of 
time. The nature and extent of this commitment should be agreed upon in the planning stages by 
all involved* 



'Ten . ^ 

The presence of experiential legrners in the workplace should not result in the etisplacement\)f 
workers. If ^e work force is reduced while a program <s in effect any required reductions in 
experiential learners or other program modifications should be made according to terms agreed 
upof^n the planning stages. 

Eleven 

Ml persons responsible for experiential programs should be thoroughly familicir with legal require- 
ments and ramifications as they apply to experientis! learners. 

Twelve 

Salary issues should be cooperativeiy decided upon by all parties involved in the program, working 
within the context of the appropriate laws, regulations, and collective bargaining agreements. 



MODERATOR 
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. " ■ • ■ ■ . - * ' 

{•Mineral Imprawloiw ' . 

The panelists, representing management and labor, were supportive of the guidelines and 
demonstrated swisltivity to issues regarding the impact of experiential education on the workplace. 
For example, Payne stated, "It appears to me that they [the guidelines] are right on target in 
addtessing issues that we face on a daily basis. " ; 

The oanel's presentation and tHe following discussion pointed oOt the great potential of 
experiential education iri^jroducing benefits not only for the workplace, but also for experiential 
learners. One conference participant put it this way: "One of the,re6sons studente are in these 
programs is that ther« isjrvnitHnsic value In the activity of work or service. Youtfis need the 
opportunity to learn atJulU'nNis was reinforced fSy another partidpam>vho added The beauty 
of experiential education is that s^tents get these opportunities ahd, m'afe importantly, that they 
get gentle guidance from a caring coordmator and a chance to reflect so the experiences are not 
haphazard adventi;re»to^ forgotten, but father are integrated for further use. 

Dorosh noting the guidelines' concern for all individuals, stated, "On the question of 
minorities, women, the disabled, veterans, we must recognise the important potential of experiential 
programs to advance equal opportunities for all persons.' 

The followifli selections-reflect several key perspectives of the panel on issues related to 
impact on the workplace. 

Social Gaps ^ 

Harvey, di^ussing the presence of student (trainees in a bank, stated th^t "t^e Problems we 
encounter are not their ability to learn or prQduW; the problems^re sociological. The bank can ■ 
handle on-the-job training; other kinds of problems are more difficult to handle. A teacher who 
can relate well to trainees has pro>^ to be the most effective approach to resolving some kinds of 
difficulties,'' according to Han^ey. ^'You're ''stealing' mone^from the bank when you write checks 
for nibney you don't have. This kind of statement can be a revelation in the students proce^ of 
reflection " She stresses the Interaction with co-workers, being on time, staying right up to the end 
of the work day, explbring lunch-hour activities, accepting compliments from supervisors. In 
addition, she teaches skills that disadvantaged sludj^nts rarely have such as handling a checking ^ 
account and reconciling bank statements. ^ 

Student behavior at the work place is a significant part of the impact of experiential 
progranis Being forced out of the work^^ool because of these behavioral gaps is a dilemma the 
bank is attempting to avoid. It sees students as potential employees and considers time spent 
resolving suqh difficulties as time well spent. 

Cigar-Box Funding 

- ^-Who pays and why makes a tremendous difference to the administrative impact on our 
agency " Commented Payne. Some^f the local funding sources are still "operating. out of a cigar 
^x. When It gets full, they pay fe bills. It is not possible to operate efficiently under such condi- 
tions " she remarked. Expressing concern that the guidelines might become federal policy, she noted 
that her agency, already buried In paperwork, could simp^ly not hanfdfe more under the existing 
budget due to complex funding^sources. 
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\ 

\ "It appears to me that the guidelines are right on target in assessing issues vro face daily/' 
Payrte remarked. However, she se^ a need for further work on legal responsibifities. As director of 
a m^tal health center, she is aware of the implications of involving students in an agency bojnded 
by strict confidentiality. There is also the unresolved question of who covers the insurance risk., 



Levels of intervention 

"\f weVe going to help most of the students-especially low-Income, underprivileged, disad- 
varttaged or minority-we need an approach that thoroughly considers their personalities and 
attitudes," stated McLocklin. Focusing on students who need assistance blending into the work 
envM-onment he suggested two kinds of intervention to maximize ihe positive impact of the student 
on the workplace. First, either the sponsoring organization or the institution needs to provide 
sup«yiso/y training to personnel dealing with students. Lack of money and lack of interest often 
make this diffidult.'^lf'^supai^sojs were to have training available to them through adult education 
and could receive cre^t for it, -such training becomes a po^ible way to provide needed assistance. 
Second, a trained person needs to be available for crisis intervention since it is common for students 
to have problems adjusting to the workplace. One student might have a serious problem handling 
Criticism; another.jpight offend the supervisor by wearing a beal-d, long hair, ar.J jeans; another 
might feel Nioi: her cHsadvantaged background is responsible for not fitting in. If someone with 
experience in dealing with such i^es were available to work with students, a potential failure could 
iSe turned into a pqsitive educational experience. The use of reflection in conjunction with crisis 
.intervention compounds students' alternatives for dealing with potentially negative situations. 



Avoiding the Paper Mill ^ 

The impact of local^funding sources on effective agency services creates numerous difficulties, 
accord! n^o one panelist She cautioned that the Ixirden of additional paperwork that could be 
created if the guidelines were adopted as feder*al policy could place a severe strain on the agency's 
ability to function. 

Summary ^ 

The impact of social probleiVis on the job and how to provide the necessary guidance to 
resolve therri wM^a topic of interest and concern. Sensitive persons at the work site who can help 
students develop constructive attitudts, gain some training, and receive guidance are useful in 
heJping students prepare for full-time employment Th^ guidelines should be helpful to repre- 
sentatives from the workplace as they participate in the development and implementation of 
experiential education programs! 
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RELATED GUIDELriMES 



Thirteen 



The criteria for granting credit to learners for participation In experiential education programs 
should be agreed upon in the planning stages by teachers, administrators, program staff and the 
agency granting the credit 



Credit for previous experience in experientiai education programs should be considered by labor 
and management. \ . 



Moderator: 
Gail Trapnelt 

Assistant Professor, Distributive Education 
• Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Panelists: 
Ralph Baker 

Deputy Director of the Experience- Based 

Career Education Program 
Far West Laboratory for Educational 

Research and Development 



John Strange 

Associate Executive Director 

Council for the Advancement of Experiential Learning 
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Gsntrti {mprwsions 

General concerns about academic credit and potentially eroding effects of guideline thirteen 
on other ssptcts of experiential education were of primary importance to panelists «n this discussion. 

Although somewhat concerned about the effect of guideline thirteen on other guidelines, an 
ck3inion was express^! that the advisory panel did an effective job in looking at the questions raised 
bv this issue. "The fact that certifying agencies have yet to agree on a basis for crediting experien- 
tial learning is a dilemma still hunting a solution," remarked Baker. He noted that additional 
confusion is generated among business, labor, and education groups over the issue of equating 
competencies gained by experience with those gained in the classroom. 

'^Strange outlined four areasW particular ^cem to him: 
^ Guideline thirteen may undermine guidelines one, four and seven, all of which he considers 
essential. 

2) It may restrict adoption of certain objectives as legitimate for a learning situation. 

^3) It fails to challenge the academic community aifficiently about what is and is not academic ^ 
and may undermine one of the great values of experiential learning: the chance to recognize one s 
own learning abilities, whether in d^outside a classroom^ 

4) \t may interfere with the^bjective having to do with r^istribution of rewards in this country. 

Tradition plays a large part in the slow pace of changing attitudes on credit according to both 
panelists. Baker called for restructuring teacher training programs to encourage more concern about 
affective learning. " 

Stranqe reinforced the importance of dealing with the whqie person rather than trying to 
separate an individual into component parts. Th^ willingness of faculty to recogmze that clas^pom 
learning is compatible with and improved by other kinc^ of learning experiences is essential. He 
noted that experiential learning benefits a wide range of individuals m all age groups. 

r 

/ 

Tradition 

"We have been doing things in such a traditional way for such a long period of time that it's 
veiv difficult to change," noted Baker.- "Taking traditional teachers and turning tfiem into facilita- 
Zr^o learning has bee^ a difficult task. It cannot happen through osmosis Staff deyelop-^^^^^^^^^^ 
essential in order for teadhers to understand what experiential learning really means. Noting that 
he would like to see a mechanism adopted in educatiorvthat would encourage ^eafm w cor^en- 
trete more attention on affective areas, he was not hopeful about their ability to dorttfat in tfimr 
present situation. Baker contends that we must go to th^ource of supply and encourage ehange 
at the teacher-training level. ^ 

Baker's program addressed the issue of credit early in its development as It was important to 
make sure that students were not penalized for being in the program. In pointing out that credit for 
treSitionll closes is time-based, a discussion on cour«. objectives was i"!t'«ted with ttie «h^^^ dis- 
trict. He remarked, "Frequently the text serves as the only set of objectives which results m a 
heavily. content-oriented emphwis." 
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An Iffort made to help the district develop viable course objectives. When that was 
accomplished, they could then fcie integrated into career-dArdopment and problem-solving 
activities. "It is important that students understand the utility of what they study/' he commented. 
Using the Individual with whom the student works has proven a successful way of helping student? 
recognize the usefulness of basic skills. This points up the fact that since the whole person is , v 
involved, it isunrealistlc to divorce affective learning from academic experiences, and there is a 
concomitant nded for credit in both areas. "It might be helpful," remarked Baker, "to gamine the 
compet^cies coming out of these programs. You may find in many cares they are greater than 
those competennies coming out of traditional classrooms." 



Cauticms on Cnsdit 

In expressing his concern about guideline thirteen, Strange explained that its Implementation 
might initiate erosion of vital areas in experiential education. "There is a range of objectives we 
should be trying to set forth for our community," he remarked, "and it goes beyond f^tual infor- 
mation. People lose factual information at about the same rate they acquire it unless it is continually 
used." Reinforcing* Baker's concern about the involvement of the whole person. Strange commented 
that the range of objectives is deeply involved with the whole area of problem-solving and commu- 
nication skills, in addition, "we want them to develop curiosity, reliability, and determination 
although," he noted, "not much is known about how to transmit these skills." Observing that the 
classroom has no absolute control over learning to observe, describe, analyze and theorize, or over 
ieamingwher#to acquire information and how to use it. Strange asserted that the environment 
outside the classroom may in fact be more effective for teaching these skills. This goes hand in hand 
with the need for diverse experiences^n every ansa of life, since they may lead to some of the 
outcomes identified as valuable. 

While agreeing that evaluation needs to be not only continuous but adaptable to particular 
objectives, Strange stated that sometimes we c T iot determine whether objectives hav? been 
attained. "Where we cannot, we ought to be honest and say we cannot; yet, it should still be 
possible to make a case for why those objectives are more.Hkeiy to be attained in the future as a 
result of those experiences," he noted, 

Commenting on the context in which experiential education is trying to bring about change. 
Strange noted that secondary and post-secondary fiK:ulties are frequently reluctant to adapt to 
certJin kinds of changes. Higher education faculties particularly "really don't want the objectives 
of higher education to be made public or to become very concrete because they see themselves in 
the role of social critic, and they fear their cover will be abolished with the adoption of objectives 
they must attain." It is Strange's contention^owever, that th- faculty's role as change agent might 
be more effective as a result of adopting certain objectives. 

Some faculty members are, in addition, often reluctant to acknowledge that learning can 
occur outside of the classroom. Such an acknowledgement would constitute a recognition that 
competition exists. "Not recognizing its existence creates difficulties that could be avoided," 
renharked Strange. ' 



/ The adoption of expeHential learning techniques has implications forall of us in regard to 
life's diverse experiences. Commenting on the numbers of older people who will retire at a more 
advanced age than previously and who still want to be productive, Strange noted" that experiential , 
education can help teacMhem additional skills so they can make plans for new activities. 
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I 

In contrast to white middle- and upper-class populations, the fertilitv rati^ for lower-irjcome 
minority groups has not dtcreased. In five to ten years the s^dent population will reflect these 
differences In number; "The pre-retirement population provides a pressure point to reduce the rate 
of declining enrollments," noted Strange. "Educational Institutions nwd to accept the challenge to 
prepare fpr those changes; part of that challenge Is to utilize experiential J.jarning techniques that 
have proven suaiessfu I . " 

Summary 

Panelists diicussed.the problems that implementation of guideline thirteen could cause in 
other areas of experiential education. Tradition always makes change difficult Thus, there is a need 
to provide staff development and tfa encourage changevin teteher-trainiog programs. In order to 
facilitate that change it is rwcessary to integrate academic objectives with ^ose of career develop- 
ment, granting credit for both an* emphasizing to the student the utility of having basic skills. 

There is a reluctance by faculty to make changes and to recogni^ that learning can occur 
outeide the classroom. This tends to create avoidable difficulties. 

JExperlential education techniques will prove useful in dealing with large numbers of older 
people who want to continue to be productive. In addition, greater numbers of individuals from, 
lower socio-economic groups will find such techniques useful as their numbers increase m educa- 
tional institutions over the next ten years, - 
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RELATED GUIDELINES 

« 

One ^ f 

Exporiential education poals should be translate^ into specific learner obj^tives and should be 
stated in terms that reflect shared understanding among all participants. Criteria for evaluating the 
objectives are part bf this shared understanding. 

Two ' . ^ • 

Experiential learning sites should be developed for programs on the basis of the potential for 
delivering long-term personal, social, educational, or career-development benefits. 

Four 

Experiential learning should be structured to stimulate learning through meaningful activities 
including opportunities for reflectioh and interpretation. 

Rye 

The learner's overall set of experiential education opportunities should include a diversity of 
learning and work eKperienc^. 



Moderator: 

Robert Mpscomb 

Vice President 

Vocational Education Association 
Huntsvilie, Alabama 



Panelists: 
Rex Hagans 

Director of Education and Work Programs 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

Lest<tr Jipp 

'Consultant, Walkabout Program 

Mary Kohler 

Executive Director 

National Commission on Resources for Youth 
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General Impressions 

Noting the unreal expectations contjnuaUv.assigned to schools, moderator Lipscomb stated 
that " there are some fundamental problems with education. Perhaps the most important one is 
that for the past forty years we have never cooperatively decided what the purpose of education 
should be for our youth in the next century." He asserted that despite weil-publicized failures, 
schools are doing a better job than ever before. "To appreciate that fuily," he suggested, we must 
continue to show interest in greater cooperati^.'* 

One of the purposes of creating the experiential education policy guidelines was to provide, 
through collaboration, guidance and principles for the development of programs that engage youth 
in experiences of high quality. This panel examined the quality issue in experiential education. 
While the panelists implied that the guidelines would make a contribution toward lacilitating 
quality experiential education, their perceptions on th^ essential elements of quality and their 
reservations regarding the zealous pursuit of quality were provocative and generated considerable 
Interest at this conference: 

Marv Kohler indicated that the guidelines were well done. For example, she said "I think your 
idea of requiring a time of reflection is spi6||iid/^ ffiif SiffSelso indicated that the guidelines need 
to be "doctored up" a little to include an er*phasis on human development. She urged. Add the 
inqredients that go into bringing youth into the human family. They ean learn about canng by 
having responsil^lity for someone else. . . . Most imMortant of ail, youths have to be given a sense 
that they can make some difference. ... We also have to remember that we can learn from the 
young people." ^ 

Kohler was also concerned that the guidelines appeared to deal primarily with workplaces In 
private industry. She noted that the nonprofit sectors, private agencies, and professions are appro- 
priate places for experiential education but would have a hard time meeting some of the guidelines. 

" Kunta Kinte in Roots knew when he would become a man. He knew the procedure, what 
was expected "of him, and what his world would be like after he completed his rite of passage," 
remarked Jipp. Schools should be organized so that gaining the competencies necessary for survival 
as an independent adult becomes more clearly and intentionally a part of the educational process. 
This should include experience with role models in the community. "Then we will see much more 
meaning in a high school diploma," he noted. These guidelines provide 6ncoyragement to that end, 
especially because of the Advisory Panel's direct participation in their preparation. 

The isolation of ytxjth and the Inadequacies of their experiences argue the need for quality 
experiential programs to prepare them for adult roles. The skills Jipp considers essential in such a 
program are organized around relationships with numerous people in the community m addition 
to teachers. The skills include the ability to read, compute, acquire career skills, be an informed 
consumer with basic knowledge of the economy (e.g.. inflation, payroll deductions). \ye an active 
citizen, have some understanding of our society (history, literature, etc.), develop leisure-time 
skills, develop family skills, demonstrate creativity and imagination, and demonstrate a capacity 
for personal self fdiance. 

An article by Hedin and Conrad in a current issue of The Journal of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals describes research in which 4,000 students in experiential programs 
across the country were asked questions about the ipipact of their experience. 
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this t-esearch, 'The degree of correlation bstween what^we [Panel of Practitioners] thoi^ht 
was htapfjening to students and what they said was hMgening vks fantastic," Jipp stated, in 
numbers ranging from eighty-six percent to ninety-tfj-ee percerrt^f the stydents queried, they too 
said they gained greater concern for other human beings; ability to get tilings done and to work 
smoothly with others; realistic attitudes toward the elderly, handicapped! or government officials; 
motivation to achieve; better selflconcept; increased responSiBSitv to the group or class; risk 
taking (i.e., openness to new explriences); a sense of usefulness in relation to the community; 
problem solving abilities; ahd assA-tiveness and independence. "These are the kinds of skills which 
are needed in qOalUy^expeHential programs, and they will be easier to establish because the guide- 
lines have been produced, "-he remarked. 

* 

"... maybe we're more concerned about quality in some ways than we ought to be. Now 
that's a-strange statement to make, but I think we need to be careful. If yie take quality to be 
everything that will be totally acceptable to everybody, we're in a lot of trouble. If we take quality 
to be foUowing some of our better hunches about what human beings need, we're in good s^Jape." 
Hagans cautioned program people agaihsr getting too caught up in searching for quality, validating 
the programs, and pleasing ex'eryone as they might miss^'frspportunity to enable the program to 
grow and reach more young people. In line with this, Hagans suggested that experiential programs 
should be integrated into the secondary school curriculum. 

Listing six components of a quality program, he suggested that they should also be considered 
in formulating guidelines. 

1) People must be viewed as a-if not the-primary learn>i^ resource, 

2) Quality programs must be attentive to the difference between teaching and learning. 

3) Important social issues, such as stereotyping, have to be dealt with. . • 

4) All exp'^rience must not be held back until the young person is "ready" because students need 
to have a chance to fail without dying in the failure. 

5) Initial agreements between employers and programs should not be overemphasized; commit- 
ment^an be built gradually. - 

6) Too many specific objectives may lead back to a traditional curriculum. 
Summary ' 

Panelists offered numerous ideas for developing quality programs. Schools need to be 
structured to allow learning of survival skills for adulthood. A number of skills afe essential to 
quality programs, but it is necessary to exercise care that in providing quality, the opportunity to 
grow and reach more young people is not curtailed, ' 
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RELATED GUIDELINES 



Fifteen >^ 

Educational personnel ^ociated with the program should be given a thorough understanding of 
the work Settings, thfe pflftential of the learners' experiences, and their own roles in assisting the 
learners to achieve the p«-ogram purposes. Participating organizations jhotHd assume full responsi- 
^biiity for the training, ct^mpensati^on, and recognition of ail personnel who implement the program. 

- Stx^eeR - - _ - . .... ^ 

Personnel from the workplace, who are called upon to interact with experiential learners, should 
receive comprehensive orientatiop to their roles in experiential education. Collaboration between 
these workers and the program staff should be maintained on a systematic basis for the duration 
of the program. Participating ybrganizations should assume full responsibility for the adequate 
training, compensation, and ^cognition of all personnel who implement the program 

i Moderator: ( ■ 

^ / Qharles Heatherty 

/ Director, Education Division 

National Federation of Independent Business 

Panelists: < 

Jerry Bowman / 

State Program Director for Career Education, 
Work Education, and Diversified/ 
Occupations Programs / 
State of Arizona 

Lynn Jenks ^ 

Project Director 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Developfnent 
Ray Williams 

Director, Program Development 
Center for Cooperative Education 
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Preparation of Program Managers and Coordinators • ^ 

"Manv program problems invdive administrators. It takes a very skilled n\anager to deal with 
funding and reportitig complexities, to talk about long-range planning in spite ot Vear-to^jear 
funding deadlines, to keep morale up, be creative, and also run an effective progi^^m noted 
Williar^s. "Preparation of managefT?ent personnel should be incorporated along yvith that of 
educational personnel/' he remarked, adding that his co-op education progran^^royides such a 
'fining ground. Intern programs of varying lengths have been set up for schools establishing the^ 
own national co-op programs. Training is offered on a variety of topics ranging from how to write 
grants to program administration. 

As Williams' experience with private universities indicates, school administrators often are not 
belifevers in experiential education. At one school he w&s told that learning can take place anywhere; 
education only takes place in the cla^room. Seminars are used to demonstrate the program s value 
and to develop administrators' comn^tment to it."lf a program is going to exist on campuses 
where budgettare tight, you have got* to get the message across to the top administrators and deans, 
he noted A lack of commitment there means that when budget cuts come o^ campus politics 
interfere, the program can be eliminated or,at least decimated tolhe point that it is ineffective. 

Williams mentioned that his program has initiated a training program for new coordfnators. 
It also brings in employei% to provide them^ with current information, to request feedback and 
generally to provide them with a support system. - 

As part of a new program, he explained that coordinators are now being trained in career 
counseling skills. They are then paired with faculty members from various disciplines. Each pair_ 
uis '^team teaching to give a unified presentation on the whole field of careers and there are a lot 
ofqocS spin-offs from S^at." In the end the faculty becomes versed in career education information 
and IslbTe to give instruction in it as part of their total course. Obsen^ing that the ''facu ty is work 
ing for the first time in a very different way with coordinators," he noted there is hope for a closer 
relatronship between the two. v 



Certification 

it's qood to reflect on the comments generated at this conference, but "where does it al! 
lead?" Bowman asked. "It leads us to the person who makes a program successful -the coordinator, 
who needs to be able to waik on water in order to meet the needs of ail the people involved. 
Averting that "taxpayers are getting their money's worth" from coordinators. he>vent on to outline 
Arizona's procedure for ensuring that program personnel have a thorough understanding of work 
settings: ■ 

1 ) Nonteaching work experience must total between 2,000 and 6,000 hours, or three semesters at 
a local university taking a directed obsen/ation class. 

2) Classes in cooperative education methods and procedures will yield a cooperative endorsement 
on a teaching certificate, or districts may offer their own in service classes. 

When the num{)er of programs outweights the number of qualified personnel, the-e is a need 
for fSity in suTrequirements. For example, when the new CETA-YEDPA legislation brought 
in twenty new co-op programs, Bowman explained that coordinators were permittee to finish 
certification requirements while they began programs. 
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»"AII "of our people in Arizona would strongly support the precepts on which these guioelirifes 
' Were based. Th^ have been part of our philosophy fpr as long as i can rerpember," he r^rflerked. 

"Th^^Wi^k site is a learning faboratory," he stfessed^ It carvbe aanore effective one when * 
training is provided to the work-site people. Tooje^ars in part for thiii responsibility, he explained 
that new coordinators are given four weekt^^rfor to the starting date of ^he progran^ to recruit, 
select and prepare the work site. '^z . 

CharacterizinV Success \ / 

"We want to organize qur.programs to increase ihe probability of success. One way to figure 
the odds is to take a look at thef)rogram charact^ristucs which increase the chances for learners' 
sudrt^. From that, we can build staff training experiences which- will help ensure the presence 
of these characteristics," commented Jenks. "There are some as»jmptions about instruction that 
guide the assembly of a set of program characteristics." He enumerated them as follows: 

1) Learnfng is incompiete without an experientia! component to reinforce, amplify, and extend 
the concepts. 

2) One learns best when one is somehow personally involved / , the learning experience. 

3) Knowledge has to be restructured or modified cognitivelV by the learner before ji will affect 
hir or her behavior. / " . \ 

4) Commitment to learning is highest when the ie^it^r is involved in goal-settin', or I eing responsi- 
ble'for the planning of instruction, \ / 1 

While not a complete Ifst of quality characteristics, Jenks lemarked that the followiag^aw — 
among the most critical when organizing a program: * 



1) Ail educational programs should contain an experiential component. Teachers n&ed to be able 
to use field placements or at least such cla^oom ti 
prepare to include this experience in their teaching 



to use field placements or at least such cla^oom techrffiques as role-playing, and they all jijped to 



2) Educational programs ought to encourage involvement in long-range planning that will help 
the learner think ahead; and teachers need to plan with students in the selection of goal^, learning 
activities, and preferences. ^ 

3) Learners require the^opportunit^to integrate their experiences on a continuing basis. Reflection 
is necessary so that learners can organize and use their experierrces. Meaningful reflection may be 
the most important factor for helping learners, including teacher trainees, 

4) Students need feedback in order to make progress. Teachers need to work individually with 
learners and choose appropriate eyaluation techniques to provide the learner with useful data.^ 

5) Learners should always be advancing toward taking responsibility for their own learning. The 
teacher's function is to help the student move toward self-directed ness, offering the appropriate 
amount of supervision, ) 

6) The ongoing quality of learning ^ould be emphasized. Teachers need to cievelop skills in designing 
leaming activities that build on prior learning. ^ 
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7PGroup learning is a skill with which learners need to be comfortable. Educators need group 
skills of their owft to promote cooperative learning projects. 

8) Teachers need experiential preparation throughout their traimrtfTSuSh preparation should not 
be reserved until ail courses except practice teaching or interm^ are complete. >^ 

Summary - \ •* 

Panelists offered several intriguing thoughts on the subject of personnel preparation which . 
included a specific example of how such preparation can be certified. Using four assun?ptiar^^out 
instruction as a base, a variety of desirable prc^ram characteristics were offered that have impHca- 
tions for preparing personnel. 
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RELATE^UIDELINES 



4 



This panel addressed no one guideline in particular, but touched on many issues related 
to the guidelines. 




Dorothy Shi^kls^ 
Assistant 
AFL- CIO 



Di/ector of the Department of Ed 



ucation 



Panelists: 



Dei Aleman 

Area Representative 

Human Resources Development institute 
AFL - CIO ' 



Frank Guliuni 

Area Manpower Administrator 
Hampden County, Massachusetts 
Manpower Consortium 

Mfdiaei Hart 

Program Director 

Industrial Technological Careers Center J 
Oak Ridge Associated Universities ^ 
and the Lockheed-Georgia A>^pa^y 

Harold Henderson 
Director 

Experiential Education Division 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
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General impressiotis 

The paneilsts addressed two levels of collaboration. The first encompasses those groups 
involved in the operation of a particular progriam. The second level requireis collaboratibn with 
other programs. Much concern was apparent regarding collaboration'qf.groups involved in a single 
program. The resulting discussion generally revolved around the ways each panelist's programs are 
structured as a result of collaboration. < 



\ . •• 

Collaboration Between Programs 

Hart, speaking about the need for communication fc^tween programs, remarked that 
"collaboration can not onlyemhance a program, \\ ofter\ is necessary for sun/ivai." Much confusion 
exists in the mind of the community about the prupose of field experience. He stated that it isn't 
uncommon to hear suc^\ comments as: , ' - * 

You're the third person here this week. This guy says he's doing the same thing. The people 
who came out are not worth anythihg. Is your program any better? "There are several work- 
education councils around the country^ose purpose is to find out what experiential education 
programs in their commumty are doing," he commented. Such collaboration can have a real 
impact on program survival in the community. One beneficial s|de effect of such efforts is a "cross- 
fertilization" that takes place which can enhance a program even though it might not be possible 
to agree with wha* -^ther programs are doing. 

Gulluni commented that "collaborative effort between ^ETA prime sponsors and employers 
has really not existed. The new Title VI i is going to bring that condition to the forefront." In his 
program the CETA prime sponsor has actively cultivated close collaboration with numerous 
businesses. When he realized three years ago that CETA people are capable of progressing beyond 
entry-level positions, the collaborative foundation already existed to help establish a twentycsw- 
week training effort leading about fifty percent of the participants through a computer technology 
program. "However, if colNboration is going to work, someone has to take the initiative," he 
commented. Developing good relationships with education, labor, and business and industry is a 
responsibility that must be actively assumed. "It is a track record that has been established over 
eight years that allows us to work coiiaborativeiy [with various groups] ," he remarked. 



Collaboration on a Specific Program 



Hart stressed the nec^ity for early involvement of ail groups in setting goals and objectives. 
Too often education and business groups set up their guidelines together, and "then they say, 
'Leti's approach the union now so they don't think games are being played as far as the contract. 
And let's go to some of the community agencies and get them to endorse it so we can start running 
T.hese'groups need to begin early to do a lot of talking together." 

Underlining the benefits of early collaboration, Aleman emphasized that the success of his 
program was due to this kind of collective effort. Each group must determine on its own why it is 
participating in the program. 
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"You can't assume you aVe ali on the same wave length/' Hert said. When problems occur in 
collaboration, they almost always have their roots in tbe group's re^on for participating and their 
understanding of the program's purpose. A company may be truly anxious to help y^ngsters or 
they may have an EEO problem. He not^ that the schools might beliieve in alternative forQis of 
education or they mighj just want the youngsters out of the cia^room, "If there is anything in 
collaboration that you have problems with, it is the misunderstandings that keep coming up from 
a lack of clear goal definitions/^' Hart remarked, noting that it isn't necessary for ali to agree on a 
general goal, and there is nothing wrong with people coming into a program for selfish reasons. 
Sub-goals can exist as long as they are clearly understood by all. 

There are at least five steps that must be followed, according to Hendeiwn, in order for 
experiential education to work, and each step requires collaboration: 

1) Establish ^^presentative community advisory councfl, 

2) Actively solicit pyblic support for th^rogram. 

3) Utilize a front runner to open up field-study sites. ^ * 

4) Gain support of business and industry, and pay special attention to labor which is likely to be 
somewhat suspicious of programs. , ^ 

5) Systematically analyze and document the learning potential of experience sites. 

Commenting that "there is tremendous distilled wisdom" in the guidelines, Henderson stated 
that hisprogram colleagues developed several idpas for effective coiiabofation with labor unions 

which could b^dapted for use with other groups. His suggestions included: 

< 

1 ) Put labor representatives on the advisory council and consult with.them. 

2) Consult with educators who have had exp&rojBnce dealing withjjpions. 

3) Develop union offices as experience sites, i\ ^ 

4) Establish relationships with at !east one craft and.one industrial union and set up procedures 
for placing students in industrial and c^aft union jobs, . 

5) Get necessary safety equipment and age limit Lnformation. 

6} Work through labor representatives to set up luncheons with business agents of building trades 
councils and presictents of local unions. 



Summary 

Collaboration and its effects on the structure and function pf panelists' programs proved to 
be a stimulating topic, Effective communication between experientral learning programs in the 
community is necessary, not only to enhance a program, but also to ensure its survival.- The 
collaborative aspect, both within a specificprogram and among all local programs, is often inade- 
^ quately developed and can lead to a diversity of problems* h is necessary for someone to take the 
initiative in implementing collaboration, and such z task should begin early in a program, 

Each group must determine why it has chosen to participate in the program, as a clearly 
understood purpose augments the possibility of effective collaboration, Several ideap were offered 
for development of powerful working relationships. 
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Bob Sexton 

Director, Office of Experiential Education 
AssociaW Director, Undergraduate Studies 
University of Kentuc/cy 



I am pleased that the National Center staff .Invited me to thi§ congenial and hard-working 
meeting; and, if you can imagine, Tm also pleased to be the forty-second speaker. Being forty- 
second seems to demand that you not drone on too long. I was asked to observe the proceedings, 
make some comments about what 1 saw, attempt to synthesize things, and offer some reflections. 
Tve simply taken some notes and jotted down some thoughts about a few of the issues rai^d. I 
^ will offer those to you in somewhat random ordef: The issues tend to develop randomly, and I'm 
pickovig out the ones that interested me the most. 

We began with Herbert Levine telling us that Wh'en the advisory panel started developing the 
guidelines, nobody knew anything about experiential education. We could react with one of two 
conclusions from that statement, but 1 think they learned a lot. 

The work the advisory committee has produced is a solid and thought'Tu! document. One of 
the exciting aspects of work in experiential education is that we don't have formulas and we don't 
know exactly what's going to happen next. The panel's work should provide encouragement to 
people jus^ starting out. 

'^.^ Two issues stand out First, the economic context-the fact that we're talking about work 
/Situations for young people in an economy which is not providing enough jobs for the possible 
workers in it. 

The second issue has to do with the need to improve the chances available to young people. 
From that comes the challenge. I was pleased to see so much interest in serving youth who are 
often not served. Unfortunately, the students who most need experience are often unable to 
participate. When we go into the community trying to find places for young people, there is a 
tendency to place students who are obviously going to produce in order to protect our own 
programs and our institution's image. But many of those students are going to produce when they 
graduate, whether or not they have that internship. They're able to generalize from academic 
learning to a more practical situation. They're not necessarily the kind of people who have to have 
the hands-on experience in order to be able to build abstractions. Meanwhile, many other young 
people who might not be competitive are overlooked. 

The issues raised here are closely tied to broader issues in society: the socialization processes 
Institutions find so difficult to undertake; the importance of helping supervisors become more 
effective mentors to^young people. We're not talking about just supervising young people in work 
experiences, but about helf)ing people relate better to their employees and to their work environ- 
ments in general. Also, the' issue of paid work experiences for all young people ih an economy that 
is not providing work experiences for alt the people who really need employment creates the need 
to think through economic alternatives. 
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The whole notion 'of service was eloquently addressed by Mary Kohler. Young people must 
have responsibility in order to learn to care. She talked about bringing children^ot just into work, ' 
but into the "human family." This leads to the idea that there's a lot more to life than productivity; 
sen/ice to the community is an important aspect of life and should be stressed. 

I was pleased to see consideration of legal issues in the guidelines. This moves into the area 
of federal and state policies that promote or inhibit experiential education. For example, -the 
clarification in the guidelines about supervision of learning might improve the climate for givmg 
academic credit in the YEDPA program. 

I'm personally thankful the advisory pane! has done such a thoughtful piece of work in 
addressing some of the qualltativf issues of experiential education. Were the work promulgated as 
national policy. I would think that =t would have to deal with other issues, such as community 
service and the benefits of productive work versus observatior>) before it could r>e politically viable. 



All of you h^e been in meetings where there was much finger-pointing about who isn't domg 
his or her job. The thing that impressed me in this meeting was that there was considerably less of 
that "we-and-they" attitude toward education and work issues. The guidelines were the result of 
genuine and effective collaboration, and so, too, was the spirit of this invitational conference. 
Collaboration such as this can only result in better experiential education programs. 
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CLOSING REK^iARKS 



Ronald Buckn^ 

Senior Associate and Team Leader in the 
Home, Community, and Work Program 
National institute of Education 



Tom Green, in an article in Career Education, 1972, proposed that jobs-are made up of two 
things: work and labor. Work has a beginning and an end. One can produce a product and say, 
"That's the piece of vwrk I just did. It's a good piece of work." It has a reward system. People 
recognize it as being worthwhile. 

The other part of a job is labor. This is the part that is na^er-ending, a continuous stream of 
tasks that have to done in order to finish your work. It's your "in-basket" It's always full no 
matter what you do. You can do a terrific job on it, and it makes absolutely no difference. 

He proposes that each job has a work-to-labor ratio. The higher the work-to-labor ratio, the 
more interesting or more worthwhile the job would be to the individual. He also points out, of 
course, that work to one person may be labor to another. 

Green's ideas are relevant to our discussions on the transition from education to work. We're 
talking about work here, not labor. We zie tr/ing to get around the initial job which usually has 
a very high iabor-to-work ratio to a job with a high work-to-labor ratio. 

The guidelines are a fantastic piece of work. I was involved in the planning of this about two 
years ago; and frankly, my initial reactfon was it would be a great thing if we could do it, IxJt the 
odds were pretty small. I'm just pleased that it is done. Having met the people involved, I'm not 
surprised that they were able to do it. 

Td like to express again my heart-felt appreciation to the panel and to the staff at Ohio State 
who have been extremely flexible in pulling the discussions together. I'd also like to thank the 
members of the meeting here who came, I appreciate the time and energy. I'm renewed by the level 
of interest and by the level of emotion. \ hope you are, too. 
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Room 415 

4948 Chef Menteure Highway 
New Orleans, louisiana 70126 

Dei Aleman is the area representative with the Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI), the manpower 
arm of the A^L-CIO, He has recently been involved in impiementing the HRDI-sponsored Vocational Exploration 
Program which provictes youth sixteen through twenty-one with integrated classroom and working experiences 
with various employers. 

RALPH BAKER 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

1855 Foisom Street 

San Francisco, Catiforma 94103 

Ralph Baker is deputy director of the Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) program at ti^e Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Developrrtent in San Francisco, California. He has developed modifications 
of EBCE for the Youth Employment and Demonstrations Project Act and has recently developed rationale and 
processes for awarding academic credit for experiential learning. Currently, Dr. Baker is serving as a consultant to 
tffb Dutch Ministry of Education's Innovation Committee regarding the adaption of EBCE for use a^ a national 
secondary program in the Netherlands. 

M. C. 8ATCHELDER 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

600 South Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 

M. C- Batchelder^s with the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and^aining. He has been 
instrumental in the development of the School to-Work Linkage Program in New Orleans, Louisiana. The program, 
begun in 1977, places senior high school students as part-time apprentices in a variety of industries, Mr. Batchelder 
coordinates and monitors the program which enrolls 450 students, 

JERRY BOWMAN 

Arizona State Department of Education 
1 535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85009 

Jerry Bowman is state program director for Career Education, Work Education and Diversi. Occupations Programs 
for the State of Arizona. He has coordinated distributive education programs at both the sei n -v and college 
levels. Before becoming involved in education, Mr. Bowman was branch manager for Aetna * Company and 

state manager for the P, F. Collier Corporation. 

WILLIAM C. BROOKS 

General Motors Corporation 

Fisher Body Division ^ 
3044 West Grant Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48222 

William C. Brooks is director of personnui for the Central Engineering Activity of the Fisher Body Division of the 
General Motors Corporation. He is a member of the National Alliance of Business' Youth Motivation Task Force 
and a member of the Board of Tru$ttes of the^Detroit Busmess/Educatiofi Alliance. He dir'ectedthe development of 
the Detroit Pro-Empfoyment Training Center, a joint venture by Genera! Motors, other industries and the Detroit 
Public Schools to prepare 1,600 youtt^annuatiy for jobs in the private sector, 
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RONALD BUCKNAM 

Nation*! Institute of Education 
120Q 19th Street N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20208 

Currently Or Bucknam is a lenior associate and team leader in the Home. CommunitY. Snd Work Prograrn at the 
SonaMnstitute of fiucation in W«hington. D.C. Dr. Bucknam h« been involved in the study of the Educat.on- 
to-Work Transition for the last four years and is the project manager of the Expcirience-Based Career Education 
Program's development and implementation. Previously. Dr. Bucknam directed evaluation ,n t^.e EKf»nmenta! 
sToolTf-rogramTtNIE and was part of the Redesign Project of the New York State Department o Education. 
Or Bucknam carried out Educational research in Chile and Venezuela and was a Pea^ Corps Volunteer m 
Venezuela. Dr. Bucknam has taught at the university, high school and junior high school levels. 

DEBORAH DYE COLEMAN 

The National Cjsnter for Research in Vocationat tv'ucation 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 

Deborah Coleman is a research specialist at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education. Dr. Coleman 
[^sle^loSd /xpir-enf/a/ Educ^ti:^ in the Workplace: An Annotated BIblmraphy and -s project director for a 
study of the impact of experiential education on students' peer and adult reTerence groups. 

JOSEPH DURANT 

General Electric Company 

3198 Chestnut Street, Room 5871 R.E.S.D. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 

Joseph Durant is manager of business information systems for the Re-entry and Environmental Systems Division 
oUhe Genera Electric Company, He formerly taught at the University of Pennsylvania. At General Electric heir 
1 coordinator for the PhilSe.phis School District's Experience-Based Career Education Program and he sponsors 
the company's Career Exploration and Specialization Programs. In audition he serves .s y.^-chairman of the 
Advisory Committee Jor the Academy for Career Education, City of Philadelphia School District. 

JOANN DUPERRAULT 

Executive High Schdbl Internship Program 
Hillsborough County Public Schools 
707 E. Columbus Drive 
Tampa, Florida 33602 

Joann Duperrault has, for the past six years, coordinated the Executive Hig!, School Internships Program m 
Hillsborough County, Florida. She holds a master's degree m education for the gifted and previously taught at the 
Cour^ty Center fpr Education of the Gifted, Prior to entering education, Mrs. Duperrault had extensive experience 
in sales and promotion, 

KENNETH EDWARDS 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
1125 15th St., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 \^ 

Kenneth Edwards is director of skill improvement training, international Brotherhood of Eie-^tri^^^ Edu'c^I^on pS^v 
consultant to the U.S. Office of Career Education, the National Institute of Education s Vocational Education Pof^cy 
Pr^ct and to many other organization, involved in experiential education. In addition, he serves on several advisory 
cZc s fnc lud?^^^^^^^ for thfNationa! Center for Research in Vocational Education and the Advisory Committee 
TthT^^sociat^^^^^^^ and Junior College's Center for Community College Labor Union Cooperation. 
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MARY ANN GANEY-WIEDER 

National Information Center on Voiunteensm 
1919 14th Street 
P.O. Box 4179 

Boulder, CO 80306 » ^ 

Mary Ann Ganey-Wieder is the project manager of the Kellogg High School Project, a national high school volunteer 
service demonstration project. The project's headquarters is at the National Information Center on Voiunteeri^m, 
Boulder, Colorado. Ms. Ganey-Wieder has extensive experience in the field of education which includes^ teaching, 
administration, and curriculum development. She is also a doctoral candidate at the School of Education, University 
of Colorado. 

RICHARD GRAHAM 

Vouthwork, Inc. 

805 15th Street Room 705 

Washington, D.C. '2{X)05 

Richard Graham is presently a program administrator with Youthwork, Inc. He is past president of Goddard College 
and was formerly director of the Teacher Corps. He also served as a commissioner on tfje Equal Employment 
Oppc-tunity Commission. Dr. Graham has authored numerous articles on experiential education, mora! education, 
service learning, and community action, 

FRANK UUi^LUNI 

Ham^xien County IV1aftpo\r.*er Consortium 
6 F rost Street 
SpfingfiiMd, MA 01105 

Frank Guiiuni is the area manpower administrator with the Hampden County, Massachusetts Manpower^onsortlum. 
As such lie operates four experiential CETA youth programs: a housing rehabilitation project, apprenticeship 
programs with the Operating Engineers Union ^nd Building Trades Union, and a vocational exploration program for 
100 ninth graders. Mr. Gulluni has taught cooperative vocational education and, as director of several skills center 
progrums, has served as a liaison between education and the private sector. 

ALAN GUMA 

Spectrum High School 
S71/^ South C^aireboine Ave. 
New Orleans, LA 70125 

Alan Guwa is the founding principal of Spectrum High School, a magnet school in New Orleans which offers 
stud^Mits e?k^x?nence based options in academic and elective courses. He is on the board qI directors of the National 
Experience- Based Career Education Association and has been actively involved in the development of the National 

Student Volunteer Program. 

REX HAGANS 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
710 S.'- . ">econd Ave, 
Portia JR 97204 

Rex f^dgan^ is difectoi of the Division of Instructional Improvement at the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, f-rom its inception in 1971 until 1978, Dr. Hagans v^as director of NWREL'^ Experience^Based Career 
Education Project. He has organized numerous community-based piojects related to experiential learning and 
career education. 
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MICHAEL HART 

Industry Tedinoiogy Career Center 
Lockheed-Georgia Company / 
Department ^-64 CT zone 333 
Marietta, GA 30063 

Michaei Hart is program director of the Industrial Technoiogical Careers Center operated by Oak Ridge Associated 
Universities (ORAU) and the Lockheed-Georgia Comparvy. The ITC Center trains youth and CETA^iigible persons 
in industrial skills and behavior. Mr. Hart established an internship program for state and local gqwernmental units 
prior to joining ORAU. He is a founding member and past president of the Society forj^ield Exp«-ience Education. 
He is a member and former board member gf the National Center for Public Service internships. 

chArles heatherly 

National Federation of Independent Business . 

3106Parkdale , • ^ . ^ 

Redvt3od City, CA91061 

Charles "Heatherly is director of the Education Division qf the National Federation of Independent Business. He is a 
past member of th». National Advisory Council for fcareer Education. He has served on numerous vocational 
education advisory panels inci-'ding the Business Associates of 70001 Ltd.? the National Advisory Board of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of Anrerica, and ^e National Advisory Council of the Future Business Leacters of 
America. Mr. Heatheriy's article, '"Business and Industry Perspectives' on Career Education," co-authored with 
Lee Hamilton, appeared in the Winter 1978 issue of the Journal of Career Education.^ 

HAROLD HENDERSON 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 

P.O. Box 1348 » ■ / 

Charleston. WV 25325 

Harold L- Henderson is director of the Experiential Education Division at the Appalachid Educational Laboratory. 
Dr. Henderson directed the Experience-Based Career Eduigtion project for six years and has served on the national 
3d hoc steering committee of EBCE for the past two years. He earned his Ph.D. in counseling psychology at 
Columbia University. Dr. Henderson has had a variety of counselirtg,. teaching, and executive positions in the Army, 
the Veterans Administration, City College (New York), Hofstra University, international Textbook Company, and 
has authored more than fifty published articles, chapters. monographs,^nd reports. 

LYNNJENKS 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and' Development 
1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 -, ' 

Lynn Jenks is a project director at the Far West Laboratory for Educational Development, -lis work experiences 
include teaching at the elementary, secondary, and post-secondary levels; providing psychological and evaluation 
services to school districts; and directing several projects at the Far West Laboratory. His most recent task has been 
the design, development, and testing of a staff development guide: Experietrce-Based Learning and the Facilitative 
Role of the Teacher. This guide is intended^for use in both pre-service and in-service settings by both secondary and 
post-secondary teachers. 
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LESTER JfPP 

Walkabout Program 
^42 Hastings 

Pittsburgh, PA 15206 ^ ] ^ 

Lester Jtpp developed and implennented the Senior Semester EKperiential Program at McKeesport High School, 
McKees^ort, Pennsylvania. Components of the program have been adopted by ten high schools. Prior to that, as a ^ 
faculty member at Chatham College, he^ii^ugurated required experiential components for ail teacher education 
students. He is an associate of the National Commission of Resources for Youth, a member of Phi Delta Kappa's 
Task Force It on Compulsory Education and Transition for Youth, and is on the panel of the Evaluation of 
Experiential Learning Project, Center for Youth Development and Research, Univ^sity of Minnesota. 

MARY CONWAY KOHLER 

National Commission on Re^urces for Youth 

36 W. 44th St. 

New York, N,Y. 10036 

Mary Conway Kohler is executive director of the National Commission on Resources for Youth. She has served on 
the New York City Board of Education and for seventeen years was a judge of the Superior Court, Juvenile Division, 
City and County of San Francisco. She has been a cunsultant with the Ford Foundation, the Taconic Foundation, 
and the Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, 

HERBERT LEVINE 

Labor Education Center 
Rutgers, The State University 
New Brunswick, N J. 08903 

Herbert Levine is professor of labor studies and director of the Labor Education Center at Rutgers, the State- 
University of New Jersey. He has served as cunbuitant to organized labor, universities, and federal agencies 
concerned with educational problems related to workplaces. Dr. Levine is the chairperson of the advisory panel 
for the Experiential Learnmg Issues and Guidelines project. 

ROBERT LIPSCOMB ^ 

j Butter High School 
/ 3401 W- Holmes Ave. 
HuntsviSle, AL 35805 

Robert Lipscomb is one of nine members of the Executive Committee of the National Education Association. He 
was formerly president of the Alabama Education Association. Mr. Lipscomb is currently on leave from his 
position as a mathematics teacher at B«tler High School in Huntsville, Alabama. 

^BOYDMcLOCKLIN ^ / ' 

! 

« I 

Boyd McLocklin iKaf filiated with .the Georgia Center for CImical Pastoral Education, He is a founding member 
of the Georgia Assertion of /ield Educators, an organization which addresses the interests and concerns of 
^work site supervisors of expeffentia! learfi.^rs. 
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WARREN MEYER 

University of Minnesota 

5829 Portland Ave. 

South Minneapolis, MN 5541 7 

Warren Meyer is professor emeritus of distributive education the University of Minnesota. He became involved 
in experiential education in 1936 as a student trainee at the New York University School of Retailing. He taught 
and was later state supervisor of distributive education. He was principal investigator for four U.S.O.E. projects 
on cooperative vocational education and, with Lucy Crawford and Mary Klaurens, authored Coordination in 
Cooperative Education 11975). 

RICHARD MIGUEL 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Richard Miguel is a research specialist at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education. He is the 
program director for Studies in Exper'iential Education in the Evaluation and Policy Division. He has also served, as 
project director for career education projects at the National Center and is author cf the C. E. Merrill publication, 
Decision: A Values Approach to Decision Making. Dr. Miguel is the project director for the Experiential Learning 
Issues and Guidelines Project, 

RON NELSON 

Experience-Based Career Education Program 
EBCE Project ^ 
233 Cottage Ave, 

Fond-du-Lac, Wi 54935 ^ 

Ron Nelson is project director with the Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) Program in Fond-du-Lac, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Nelson wa^ previously vocational education coorti^nator in Fond-du Lac. He has conducted numerous 
state-level career education workshops. He is presently involved in adapting Appalachia Educational Laboratory's 
EBCE Model for use in several Wisconsin school districts and in designing an EBCE torrnat for the SPEDY summer 
youth employment program. 

TOM OWENS 

Northwest Regional Educational 
710 S.W. Second Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 97204 

TomiOweris is coordinator of research and evaluation of the Education and Work Program at the Northwest Regiona' 
Educational Laboratory. Prior to join.ng NWREL, he was coordinator of the Evaluation and Curriculum Center 
at the University 'of Hawaii and later director of the Center for Planning and Evaluation for the Santa Clara County 
Office of Evaluation. He \$ presently directing research that will compare and contrast the experiential It^arntng 
components of several large-scale educational program$, 

MARY ANN PAYNE 



Mary Ann Payne is area program director for the Northeast Georgia Community Mental Health Center. The Center 
places Sixty students each quarter in its twenty-tour facilities. She is a founding momtxif of the Georgia Association 
of Fie^d Educators. 
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ROBERT SEXTON 

Office for Experiential Education 
University c^Kentucky 
Lexington/Kentucky 40506 

Robert F. Sexton is director of the Office of Experiential Education, and associate director of undergraduate 
sti^rdjjBS, University of Kentucky, He was a founder and president of National Center for Public Service Intern- 
shfps programs and a board member of the Society for Field Experi^ce Education. He also serves as the general 
secretary of the Coalition for Alternatives in Postsecondary Education, is the presictent of the Lexington Education- 
Work Council, and serves oatfie board of directors of the Council for^ttra Advancement o^ Experiential Learning, 

DOROTHY SHIELDS . 

AFL-CIO " 

815 16th Street, NY 

Washington, D,C. 20006 

Dorothy Shields is assistant director of the Cppartment of Education, AFL-CJO. She has represented the AFL-CIO 
on national advisory panels for a number of career educatior) projects. She is on the board of directors of Youthwork, 
Inc. and has served on the board of directors of the American Society for Training and Development. 

■s 

JOHN STRANGE 

Council for the Advancement of Experiential Learning 
American City Building 
Suite 2V1 

Columbua, MD 21944 

John Strang is currently tfie associate executive director of the Council for the Advancement of Experiential 
^earning. GAEL is an association of some 350 institutions of higher education joined to improve the quality of 
experiential learning activities, especially the assessment of prior learning and sponsored internships. Or, Strange 
is the founder and former dean of the innovative College of Public and Community Service {College III) of the 
University of Massachusetts, Boston. CPSE emphasizes the assessment of prior learning and a curriculum combining 
liberal arts with preparation for careers in public and community service. 

JOHN SWANN 

Recruitment & Training Program 

162 Fifth Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10010 

John Swann is the deputy executive director of programs and planning for the Recruitment and Training Program, 
a national employment and career guic^ance agency. Previously he served as the organization's director of research, 
education and development. In that capacity he designed instructional materials to assist minorities in their efforts 
to pass apprenticeship qualification examinations. John is a consultant to several or^niratior^s concerned about 
eqiiitabie employment screening practices. 

GAll TRAPNELL 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
2605 Capistrano St- 
Blacksberg, VA 24060 

Gait TrafKiell is an assistant professor in distributive education at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. 
She has^ljeen a member of the board of directors for both the Ameritan Vocational Association and the Distributive 
EtUication Clubs of America. Prior tq^her present assignn^ent. Dr. Trapneil was s|S;eciaf!st for programming, planning 
and budgeting with the Florida Department of Education. 
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JERRY WALKER 

1831 Rain^w Drive 
Fort Coliios, CO 80524 

Jerry Waikrfr served as the associate director of the Evaluation Division at the National Center for Research in 
Vocational eiication from 1972 to 1978. He is currently a senior research specialist for the National Center and 
holds an affiliate associate professor role in the Department of Vocational and Technical Education at Colorado 
State University. Previousiy. he was chief of the Context Evaluation Branch, Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, Austin,- Texas. He has directed numerous educational program evaluations. 



LOUISE WASSON 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road ^ 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Louise Wasson is a graduate research associate at the National Center for Research ir> Vocational Education. She 
recently edited Ejeriential Education: A Primer on Programs. Ms. Wasson has worked with Title I, Native American 
Indian and Youth Conservation Corps projects. 

RAY R. WILLIAMS 

Center for Co-op Education 

Northeastern University ' 
360 H unti ngton Ave. 

503 Sterns Hall . [ ^ 

Boston. MA 02 M 5 / , ] 

R^tSffliams is director of program developmer)4t the Center for Cooperative Education, Northeastern University. 
HeVeTigns and implements programs for high ^ool dropouts patterned on the rooperative education model. 
Previousiy he was director of the College Venture Program, » consortium of private Northeastern colleges involved 
in cooperative education. From 1968, as director of Education, Training and Placement Programs for Youth, 
Boston Massachusetts, Ray worked with programs such as Neighborhood Youth Corps and Job Corps. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 

THENATIONAt CENTER FOR RESEARCH INVoCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ON EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION ' 

/ 

Pf^ucts Resulting from this Project 

RD 160 Experiential Education Policy Guidelines 

fN 165 But for Me It Wouldn't Work: Implications of Experiential Education Policy Quidelines 
IN 162 Experiential Education: A Primer on Programs ^ \ ' \ 

BB 47 Experiential Education in the Workplace: An Annotated Bibliography 



) 

Other National Center Products: ^ 

IN 163 The Current Status of Assessing Experierhial Education Programs 

Assessing Experiential Learning in Career Education ' 
IN 164 Perspectives on Investigating the Consequences of Experiential Education 
RD 159 , Evaluation of the Execu^tive High School Internships Program 
IN 166 wSk Experience and Academic Credit: Issues and Concerns 
National Center Studies in Progress 
A Typology of Experiential Education Programs 
Collaboration in Experiential Education: A Profile of Expectations 
5 Experiential Education and Adult Role Assumption 

Success Factors in Experiential Education 

Program Culture: Implications for Experiential Education Outcomes 
' ^ - Experiential Education and Retention of Competencies 

Information Current as of April 1979 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

Tq order any of the above products or to receive further information about the studies, 
please contact: 

z 

f 

Program I nsormation Office •» f 

The Naiionai Center for Research in Vocational Education 
1960 KSnny Road 
Colupfl^^s, Ohio 43210 
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